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BITBRATURA. 


THE FADING FLOWER. 


My fading fiower! I nursed thee still, 
With much and tender care; 

I guarded thee from evening’s chill, 
And from the cold night air : 

The flowers around thee bloom so bright, 
When thou art pale and lone, 

Yet, to a mourner’s weary sight, 
Thou art the sweetest one. 





There is a fragrance in thy breath, 
A beauty on thy leaves, 

A loveliness around thy death, 
And yet my spirit grieves— 

And yet my spirit grieves for thee, 
My fair and fading flower ; 

And pensively I wait to see 
Thy last and loneliest hour. 


Ah! thus it is that things of earth, 
The flowers on which we smile, 

Though rich and beauteous in their birth, 
Can only bloom awhile. 

And purest joys we loved the best, 
Soon fade away and die, 

And leave us sighing for our rest, 
Beneath a brighter sky. 


—~— 


MR. HENRY BULWER’S NEW WORK. 
FRANCE AND THE FRENCH. 


France ; Social, Literary, Political. By Henry Lytton Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 
In two vols. Second edition, revised. 
The Monarchy of the Middle Classes. France; Social, Literary, Political. 
Second Series. By Henry Lytton Bulwer, Esq.,M.P. In two vols. 

This is a brilliant book. The term is getting out of request, but may be 
properly revived for this book of Mr. Bulwer’s. Its style is what the style of 
every work ought to be—the inspiration of its subject. It is airy, rapid, and 
picturesque ; full of wit and good conversation; its conversational passages, 
we may add, forcibly calling to mind the delightful turns of expression to be met 
with im our own older comedies. We can name no work with which we would 
compare it in these respects. It is an original book about a most original 
people. What would come nearest to it, we should say, is—Horace Walpole 
writing under the inspiration of Madame du Deffand. And if, in the case of 
Mr. Bulwer, as in that of Mr. Walpole, we discover occasionally what savours 
a little of the egotist, we are very certain we do not think him a bit the worse 
for it. We hold with the philosopher who said, that a man who dves not think 
well of himself, generally thinks ill of others. Nor do the latter fail to return 
the compliment. 

Mr. Bulwer’s style, then, is admirable. We fancy we hear some impatient 
and half-witted person ask us,—what style has to do with the subject-matter, 
or at least why that should be put forward as the first recommendation of a 
book? Why, because it is, or ought to be, the first recommendation of every 
book, and because it is too much disregarded now-a-days. The value of a 
truth, we can assure our expostulator, is by no means independent of the dress 
in which it reaches us. Half its chances of benefit may be thus emperilled. 
Victor Hugo says very traly on this point, in one of his masterly chapters of 
criticism :—**C’est le style qui fait la durée de Vauvre et |’immortalité du 
poéte. La belle expression embellit la belle pensée et la conserve; c'est tout a 
la fois une parure et une armure. Le style sur |’idée, c’est |’émail sur la dent.” 
La dent, however, should be there, and Jet us say that the existence of l’émail 
is some little evidence of that. We can at all events promise the reader it is to 
be found beneath Mr. Bulwer’s style, and a very sharp one itis. The work be- 
fore us. in short, is not less valuable than itis delightful; there is great power of 
suggestion in it; throughout, a very nice, as well as sound, perception ; and, 
taken altogether, we feel it to be equally the result of just reasoning as of quick 
and happy observation. 

Mr. Bulwer had many motives to the association of his name with such 
inquiries as the present. ‘France, to me,” he says, ‘is acountry in which 
repose many of my affections. I visited it young—its scenes and its people 
are connected with some of my earliest, and therefore with some of my dearest, 
recollections. I never touch its soil, but the green memory of fresher and 
happier times rises around me. Some of those whom I have most valued— 
some of those whom I have most loved, link me with the land of which I write, 


and infuse into my thoughts a colour which is assuredly not the hue of jealousy | 


or aversion—nor, we will add for Mr. Bulwer, of any of the exaggerated or 
partial influences. We do not feel it in his passages of sharpest detection or of 
most eloquent praise. He has evidently some favourite objects, but he is able to 
admit the operation of adverse and modifying causes. His keen penetration is 
supported by comprehensiveness of mind. 
which is indeed the proper temperature of justice How much of this latter 
characteristic might not possibly be referred to Mr. Bulwer’s consciousness of 
possessing, what we began by naming, a happy and striking style! He who 
has something better than a ‘‘ goose-pen,”’ does not need to put gall in his ink. 

Mr. Bulwer'’s inquiries take in every aspect of France—* France serious, and 
France gay.” He paints her in her studies, in her crimes, in her pleasures, and 
omits no place in search of tints for his pencil, whether her pleasures are to be 
found in the guinguette or the ball-room, or her crimes to be tracked from the 
ball-room to the prison. The domestic, and the political, life of France are 
exhibited before us, with all their separate, yet intimate, and subtie relations 
The arrangement is highly felicitous. Mr. Bulwer justly considers that ideas 
are most naturally introduced into the minds of others, in the form and order in 
which they most naturally introduce themselves into our own minds ;—and has 
wisely avoided injuring every part of his book on a false idea of improving the 
whole. Let the reader follfw us ina rapid glance, such as the author gives, 
back upon Mr. Bulwer’s labours. 

The work is in four yolumes, with a division of six books. In the first book 
we enter Paris with Mr. Bulwer, by the Champs Elysées, and proceed up the 
Boulevards through the capital, surrounded and attended by allits recollections 
of fifteen centuries. We are then introduced to the people, and their cha- 
racteristics, politeness, gallantry, vanity, wit, gaiety. frivolity, and crime. We 


make acquaintance witha nation ‘* whose brow is chronicled with centuries, and 
whose character is still in its youth.” 


The second book opens withar 








rapid and striking view of historical changes 
The Old Regir e, the R volut . } 1 ] ] 

h Id gime, the Nevolution of Eighty-nine, the Directory, the Consulate, 
and the Empire, pass over the scene before us. We behold again those revolu- 
tions, amidst which had disappeared a solemn and brocaded court, aterrible and 

neninare anuhlic. - ~} 
sanguinary republic, a glorious and conquering empire, a prosperous but 
misguided monarchy 


he thir | i lgid 3 
In the third book is laid before us the predominant influences which have 
riv } : x nt? 
survived these old revolutions to effect new—the influence of women, the 


influence of war, the influence of Jetters—the influences of religion, protestism, 
and the new philosophies. 


With the close. of the third book, the first series of Mr. Bulwer’s labours 


His justice breathes generosity, | 
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| may be said to close. The second series is aptly named the ** Monarchy of the 
Middle Classes,” and here we have the three remaining books opened before 
us—Division of Property, Social Condition, Centralization; and we learn, in 


a variety of very valuable and interesting details, the manner in which the soil | 


of France is divided, the social condition which the French people enjoy, and 
| the species of government under which they are placed. 


| What is the result to which Mr. Bulwer comes? It is probably not for usto | 


| State that here ; it is sufficient to remark, that means for arriving at an impartial 
judgment are amply furnished. For ourselves, we will only say, that we 
| discover for the first time, with sufficient clearness, some of the problems of 
| the French character. We would add, at the same time, that the period at 
| which Mr. Bulwer describes them, was more than usually favourable to his 
| object The pride of purse, the pride of letters, the pride of manners, the 

vanities of the low as well as the high, are all at this moment more directly in 
opposition in Paris, than they have been at any period of her history—and such 
vanities, provoked by each other, hecome visible in the light of their opposite 
vanities. Some of the wide inconsistencies of the people, it is also to be 
observed, are in the course of disappearance. In literature, for instance. Mr. 
Bulwer very properly remarks, that the person you meet now-a-days in the 
streets of Paris is not dressed as you would have found him in the reign of 
Louis XIV., and that you cannot expect literature to appear in the old costume. 
Strange it is, however, that this could have only been said within a dozen 
years! The spirit which rules the actual world seems only of late to have 
descended visibly into the world of literature, and to have influenced poetry, 
and the stage: it is only within these few years that, through those great valves 
of intellect, the new thoughts, feelings, passions, and wants of the time, have 
found vent. What was the state of France before '—a democracy in morals, 
a tyranny in taste! Societies for the indulgence of every possible theory—and 
Hercules still restricted to his full-bottomed perriwig! In one case, slavery to 
the mest contemptible and ludicrous prejudice ; in the other, the most headlong 
extravagance after abstract speculation! Inexorable rules to determine taste, 
in the same moment with lax inclinations to guide morality! On both sides we 
now witness a better, a more promising, and more intelligible state of things. 
The movement which has taken place in the material world is now passing 
through the intellectual, and the arts are being subjected to the influences which 
have remoulded society. 


In this great change Victor Hugo stands prominent, as its leader and represen- 
tative. His faults are chiefly the faults of his position and of the complex 
influences around him; his merits are of the first-rate order, and are peculiarly 
his own. Mr. Bulwer sees and feels both. ‘M. Victor Hugo,” he says, 
‘might aspire tothe place which Corneille or Racine once held upon the stage 
of his country; and I had almost said, to a place near that which Shakspeare 
once held upon our own. But—” and then that fatal monosyllable drags forth 
its usual train of ‘‘ monstrous malefactors,” in the shape of certain faults which 
forbid this. We think Mr. Bulwer makes them, however, too monstrous; that 
he overstates the case against M. Hugo, and unwittingly misstates his theory. 
We regret that we must forego the temptation of entering upon this subject at 
present; but in reference to Mr. Bulwer's statement, that it is the general 
object of this great writer to attempt to arrive at a particular effect, in opposi- 
tion to the natural sympathies that produce it, we will quote a passage from one 
of M. Hugo’s own works, in which the error of such a supposition is, we think, 
eloquently and fervently forbidden. We desire at this moment to direct 
particular attention to it, as a masterly answer to the chief detractors from 
Hugo :— 

“ Attirer la foule 4 un drame comme l'oiseau Aun miroir; passionner la 
multitude autour de la glorieuse fantaisie du poéte, et faire oublier au peuple le 
gouvernement qu’il a pvur l’instant; faire pleurer les femmes sur une femme, 
les méres sur une mére, les hommes sur un homme; montrer, guand l'occasion 
s’en présente, le beau moral sous la difformité physique ; pénétrer sou’ toutes les 
surfaces pour extraire lessence de tout; donner aux grands, le respect des 
petits et aux petits la mesure des grands; enseigner qu’il y a souvent un peu de 


| mal dans les meiileurs et presque toujours un peu de bien dans les pires, et, par 
| 





| dans les événemens de la vie possible, 4 ces grandes lignes providentielles ou 
| fatales entre lesquelles se meut la liberté humaine; profiter de l’attention des 

masses pour leur enseigner a leur insu, a travers le plaisir que vous leur donnez, 
|les sept ou huit grandes vérités sociales, morales ou philosophiques, sans 


| lesquelles elles n’auraient pas l’intelligence de leur temps: voila, a notre avis, | 
pour le poete, la vraie utilité, la vraie influence, la vraie collaboration dans | 


| l'ceuvre civilisatrice. C’est par cette voie magnifique et large, et non par la 
, tracasserie politique, qu’un art devient un pouvoir.” 

Ail this M. Hugo will accomplish, though probably not in his own time, since 
so many of the adverse influences are against him. And yet why, looking at 


| what he has already done, should we permit ourselves to fear that he will not 
himself witness the entire realization? It is now something more than half a | 


century since the walls of the French Academy shovk with the thunders of 
Voltaire against the reputation of Shakspeare; but it isa very few years 
since M. de Chateaubriand called Shakspeare “ un gros buffon ;” elaborately 
undertook to prove that the introduction of his works into France would 
demoralize its literature ; and, by way of accounting for the still abiding empire 
of his tragedies and comedies among us, while, as the critic gravely announced, 
we had utterly forgotten Pope, Locke, Bacon, Hume, and Gibbon,—related an 


ingenious anecdote to his countrymen about his having met a sailor in Covent | 


Gardeu Theatre, who, never having been there before. very naturally asked its 
name! ‘*C’étoit un matelot de la Cité,” triumphantly proceeds M. de 
Chateaubriand, ‘* qui, passant par hasard dans la rue a |"heure du spectacle, et 
| voyant la foule se présser a une porte, €toit entré la pour son argent, sans savoir 
| quand leurs parterres sOnt composés des juges arrivant du Bengale, ou de la 
cote de Guinée, qui ne savent seulement pas of ils sont?” Irresistible 
|argument! It is a very few years, we repeat, since this wretched stuff was 


| gravely listened to in France. But since then, what has been Victor Hugo’s | 
daily lesson to his countrymen! This alone would serve to prove his genius. | 


He has adjured them, before all their eminent nen, to reverence Shakspeare as 
the greatest of poets,—and now,observe, prevading the literature of France at 
» _ 
this moment, the effects of such great lessons. 
—— 
7 ‘ . ™ Tin =] a y 
THE ELEMENTS OF CONVERSATION; 
OR TALKING MADE EASY. 
By Theodore Hook.—{ Continued from the Allion of Feb. 27.} 

Having opened our instructions to young teachers, showing the facility with 
| which any word in the English language may be made the root and germ of an 
agreeable and instructive discussion, we shall proceed to illustrate the system by 
examples taken at random from the ordinary run of common-place conversation 

“Oh,” says my lady, “the alderman is a great patron of the arts—not so 
much from its being his natural taste as because he thinks it the rage with the 
aristocracy.” 

Here is a mine for you, Tyro. ‘The word alderman, I admit, does not at first 
| sight appear to promise much; and yet there is fruit to be gathered even her 
| of course you begin by the derivation of the word—tell your fair or brown com 


panion, as the case may be, that the title of alderman was, amongst the Saxons, | 


equal to that of earlat present; that aldermen, in King Edgar’s reign, were 
| judges; that, according to Spelman, the Aldermannus totius Anglia held the 
| place of our present Lord Chief Justice ; and that the Aldermannus Comitatus 


| la, inspirer aux mauvais l’espérance et |’indulgence aux bons; tout ramener, | 


| de quoi il s’agissoit. Comment les Anglois auroient-ils un théatre supportable, | 


| held a middle rank between what was then called the earl and the sheriff, and 
| that in trying causes he was the Assessor of the Bishop, the one proceeding 
according to the ecclesiastical and the other to the commom law. 

You may hint, without impropriety, that in Shakspeare’s time aldermen 
generally wore agate rings upon their fore fingers, whence you may naturally 
glance off into a geological disquisition into the character and attributes of that 
extensive genus of semi-pellucid gems—tell her of all the varieties, from the 
| pale dendrachates to the phossacates and the hemachates, the cerachates, and 
the jaspachates. Just touch upon the curious natural representations which 
they sometimes present. Speak of Kircher, De Bott, aud the Prince of Gon- 
zaga, all of whom either possessed, saw, or described various curious specimens 
of the anthropomorphous agates; and then contrive to bring her back to the 
starting-peint by reminding her of the dresses aasigned to the aldermen of London 
—that their vesture is to be made of honourable furs; and that any one assault- 
ing an alderman in the city is liable to lose his hand ; which punishinent was 
actually inflicted upon John Cote in the tenth year of the reign of King Richard. 

This may lead you to relate anecdotes of the more modern aldermen: begin 
with Wilkes and Number 45 ; mob popularity, how fleeting ; goon with Waith- 
man and Wood; contrast the oblivious forgetfulness of the former and the 
quiescent respectability of the other withthe puddledock pomp and parade of 
the days of Queen Caroline. Don’t forget the story of the alderman just past 
the chair who left his cards in Paris as “le feu Lor Maire de Londres ;” and 
having cursorily glanced at the glorious reform recently effected in Municipal 
Corporations, just take the trouble to point out how completely the measure has 
annihilated what is called “ self-election” in such bodies, by a reference to the 
fact that in nine cases out of ten the councillors under the new-fangled Act have 
elected themselves aldermen. Having done this, you may conclude your disser- 
tation, and brighten the sceve by telling your friend the story of the countess 
who, when her husband wanted to carry some point in the city, made a visit to 
the wife of one of thesheriffs. The sheriff not being at home, his better half 
apologised to the peeress for his absence, and told her he had been obliged to go 
to Aldermanbury. ‘I hope,” said the countess, meaning to be civil in the 
highest degree, ‘the alderman is quite well.”* , i 
Patron, the next word in the sentence, admits of a very extensive examina- 
| tion—at least when coupled with its compound, patronage. Patrons are not 
| now—taking the word seriously—what they were. We find within a hundree 
| vears a system of patronage existing of which we have had no vestige left. 
Not only the minister, but every man of high rank held his levees, which were 
| attended by a crowd of dependents, who lived upon the smiles of their patrons 
and the hopes they inspired. You may of course introduce the story of the 
aspirant for political office, who, having constantly and continuously haunted the 
great red house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, while tenanted by the Duke of New- 
castle, and had been frorh day to day fed upon expectation, at last said to the 
Premier, with a look of unclouded satisfaction, ‘‘ Well. my Lord Duke, I have 
gota place at last.” ‘TI rejoice.to hear it,” said his Grace, pressing his hand 
affectionately, not ill pleged at having got rid of his periodical visiter ; ‘‘ what 
place is it?” ‘A place mside the York coach,” said the suitor; ‘I’m tired of 
waiting for any other, so I have secured that, and am going home to my wife and 
family to see what I can do for myself.” 

Smollett, in his account of Bramble’s dialogue with this very patron, describes 

the sort of conversational confusion which prevailed in his day as being the 
| natural consequence of this sort of perpetual intercourse between askers and 
| givers: the picture of the Duke's levee is one of his most powerful efforts. 
| But in these times there are no originals whence to take such resemblances. In 
the golden days of Addison and Steele, and all the rest of them, a dedication to 
a patron secured a handsome present—the mark of patronage has now disappeared, 
and with it, in a considerable degree, the custom of dedication. Now the word 
patronage is used rather asa burlesque. A man “ patronizes” a cook, or his 
cookery—a coachmaker, or his carriages—a hatter, or his hats, oreven a 
watering-place, ora particular drive, or ride, or walk. Butthe word patron, 
except as applied to the fine arts, of which you will presently have an opportunity 
of speaking, in its real sober acceptation, exists not. 
' When you come to discuss the word “arts,” recollect the infinity of arte 
which are liable to observation ; and how you may extend and ramify your spe- 
culations. I adinit that Hume's position is not likely to invigorate you in your 
discursive ramblings upon this subject ; for he says, I think, ‘ It is a great .nor- 
tification to the vanity of man, that his utmost art and industry can never equal 
the meanest of nature's productions, either for beauty or value. Artis only the 
under workman, and is employed to give a few strokes of embellishment to those 
pieces which come from the hand of the master, some of which may be of his 
drawing, but he is not allowed to touch the principal figure Art may make @ 
suit of clothes, but nature must produce a man.” Take courage, however, in 
your vindication of art, from the philosopher’s extraordinary comparison between 
| nature and a tailor, and the objects to be achieved. Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his 
admirable lectures, says, ‘* What has pleased and continues to please is likely 
to please again: hence are derived the rules of art, and on this immoveable foun- 
dation they must for ever stand.” 

A glance at Oxford or Cambridge will permit you to get rid at a blow of Mas- 
ters of Arts as connected with the universities and your own subject. These 
masters of the * ingenuas artes” have nothing to do with the * arts,” as the word 
is now considered, any more than have the twisted ringlets, the bitten lip, the 
| shattered fan, or the downcast eye, all of which come under the definition of 
| little arts. Neither does the popular art of tormenting properly belong to your 
discussion, nor, indeed, anything foreign to the peculiar arts to which my lady 
| first referred in her observation ; 
| Of course you begin with the ancients. Expatiate on the mighty imagery of 
the Pyramids—speculate on their founder—quote the best writers—and wind up 
by leaving the matter just where you fuund it. Show your accuracy as to local 
comparisons by telling your fair friend that the base of the largest pyramid 
occupies exactly the same space of ground as Lincoln’s Inn-fields here in Lon- 
don. 

Then come to the Apollo Belvidere and the Venus de Medici ; these I leave 
you to manage in your own way. Give your fair friend Phidias, Praxiteles, 
Apelles, and the ‘in eternitatem pingo” Zeuxis, of whom, nevertheless, we 
know as little as might be expected. Glance at the school of the land of cloud- 
less skies in Jaterdays. Let your fair friend understand that half the long-wor- 
shipped relics of the Italian school treasured in our best of galleries, and pur- 
chased at the highest prices, are copies; and illustrate your discovery with the 
naive remark of the lady who reproached the keepers at the British Museum for 

* Butler's description of an alderman, although, perhaps, too long to be quoted, or 
| even remembered, in conversation, is quite worthy of recording in this place :—‘An 

aldermaf,” says Butler, “is a peer of the city, and a member of their upper house, 
who, as soon as he arrives at so many thousand pounds, is bound by the charter to 











serve the public withso much understanding, what shift soever he make to raise it, 
and wear a chain about his neck like a rein-deer; or, in default, to commute and 
make satisfaction in ready money, the best reason of the place; for which he has 
the name only, like a titular prince, and isso alderman extraordinary. But if his 
wife can prevail with him to stand, he becomes one of the city supporters, and, like 
the unicorn to the King’s Arms, wears a chain about hisneck very right worshipfully. 

** When he sits as a judge in his court, he is absolure, and uses arbitrary power ; 
for he is not bound tounderstand what he does, nor render an account why he gives 
indginent on one side rather than on the other ; but his will is sufficient to stand for 
his reason to allintents and purposes. He does no public business without eating 
and drinking; and when he comes tobe Lord Mayor, he does not keep a great house, 
but avery great house-warming for a whole year; for though he invites all the 


| Companies in the city, he does net treat them, but they club to entertain him, and 
| pay the reckoning beforehand. His fur gown makes him look a great deal bigger than 
| he is, like the feathers of an owl; and when ho it off, he looksas if he were 
| fallen away, or like a rabbit had his skin pulled off,’ 
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not having Oliver Cromwell's skull in that great national establishment, since | to the Jast half of the ominous announcement ; and the consequence was, that 


they had gotten one in Trinity College Library at Cambridge. 


| satire. libel, lampoun, and caricature were all arrayed against it 


The worid has 


Run down Teniers as vulgar; call Hobbima dotty ; denounce Rubens’s | discovered its error, and uothing are so common as pic-nics, which are now re- 


woman as coarse , and then contrive t 


» recollect the name of some extremely duced to such a nicety, that the dandy, who brings nothing but himself to the 


hee: ; erhaps, but Seguier ever heard, and | common-stock, is amenable to the lady who gives the party, in the sum of two, 
o— fe sangeet Pr pe rome in the best | or three, or four, or more sovereigns, as the case may be. W hile talking of 
ring t rs 2 technical ; talk of force, and breadth, and naturalness, and depth giving, give notice to your fair friend that Signor this thing, or Signora t’other 
pr es ea our of outline ; teach her to worship a pewter-pot on the table; thing, either or both of whom are the ‘‘ rage,” advertise with ae perfect 
eal go into a rs of ecstecies at the sight of a stream of curling smoke rising | complacency that they propose, on such a day, to grve a neue P pre nd = 
from a dingy pipe in your hero’s mouth, with a bright bit of red just in the bowl. | guinea each.” Draw a parallel between the sang-froid of the profe an 
Swamp all the French school. Tell her that the French artists were only fit | the excessive liberality of the Lady of the Pic-nic. 


to paint heroes in full-bottomed wigs and armour, escorted by angels blowing 


What yeur fair friend said of the Alderman’s affected patronage of art, will 


: : . | giv : ini j f her remark upon the rage 

d him waving the lily-coloured flag. Call David, the last of | give you an opportunity of explaining the justness of he 
oe eae . haan lt el instance his huge pictures about Bonaparte. | of the aristocracy for fostering geniis: never was anything more true, pe 
Moralize upon the uncertain footing of tyrants; pity Charles the Tenth, and | deseription of the real feeling for the arts, and the anxious support of those 


praise Louis Philippe: in which last encomium, if she is fond of dancing, she 
will cordially join, in gratitude for his balls at the Tuileries. 


which exist amongst the aristocracy. Look at the late Marquess of Stafford, 
look at the present Sir Robert Peel—look at Lord Egremont, nay, look at all 


¥ ? r j ly they enrich their collections, 
aw her to our own dear, delicious Somerset House. ‘Tell her that | the leading men, and see how readily and earnestly D 
PO apes? Senet but the President—is doubly armed, as poet and painter. | not only by purchasing the most splendid works of the most celebrated ancient 


Tell her, too of that dear wife of a deceased baronet, who, when somebody in and foreign masters, but by hunting out native genius and native talent, and 


Sir Martin’s presence, at one of those delightful re-unions which still exist in | 
certain circles, proposed as a toast ‘* The Pen, the Pencil, and the Lyre,” de- 
murred to the proposition, because, as her Ladyship said, alshough she admired | 
writing aud painting, she had an insufferable objection to Liars. Regret that 
even Beechey himself must grow old ; praise Pickersgill’s male portraits, espe- 
cially those without cloaks ; give Phillips the highest ineed of approbation ; and 





being the first to draw it from obscurity, shelter and patronize it, until at length 
they have the pride and satisfaction of knowing that their exertions have added 
a new name to the list of British worthies, while they have, perhaps, rendered 
an individual wealthy, prosperous, and happy. : 

Take the opportunity of agreeing with her in laughing at the pretensions of 
the parvenu, who all of a sudden thinks it necessary to have a taste and be 


regret that Wilkie, the finest painter of his day in one style, should, for the sake | liberal, who consults a dealer and buys a fine picture, which as he himself is 


of variety, have floundered into inferiority in another. 


National Gallery, and look at his inimitable picture of the Blind Fiddler, and | set, gets an original. Why, what is his object? 


Bid her go to the | new, of course must be old; this he buys, and if not utterly cheated in the out- 


He is a sort of fellow who 


i injuri i aits é i t each picture of a certain 
then weep—if she does not fear injuring her bright eyes—to see his portraits of | calls his Rembrandt a Remnant, who believes tha ; 
lords shows whlkah few people care, and those whe do, care not to see them as he | Flemish school took ten years to paint, because he hears they were pictures by 
makes them. Wilkie is the greatest man of his day in his line; out of it— | Teniers, and who fancies the name of Vandyke to have been derived from the 


don’t tell her what he is, for fear she may teil him again. 
You may safely exalt Stanfield, one of the best and the most modest artists 
this country contains. Of Etty, speak highly as a draughtsman, doubt about his 
colouring, and advise your friend to go alone when she visits his pictures. His 
ladies are all so scantily clothed, if clothed at all, that it puts one quite in a fluster 
to look at them in company. Ancient sculpture comes before us in a!l its clas- 





edge of his wife's petticoat, or the sippets which his cook sends him up round 
his English hashed mutton. His object is—and so you may tell her Ladyship, 
—to buy the gem in order to lend it to the British Institution for an exhibition, 
and so have his name printed and published in the list of his pseudo customers 
as contributing, not only in puree but in pictures, to the same exhibition and in 
the same ratio as they do. Pictures are not the rage with him—his rage is 


sical simplicity, and even a little clothing gives an indelicacy which the naked | apeing his betters—jumnping, in hopes to get upon the same standing—it is *‘ an 


truth does not convey; but Mr. Etty’s plump moderns are really alarming. 

If your friend wishes te have her lover’s or her husband’s portrait painted, 
recommend her to Mr. Say, whose picture of Sir William Follett, in last year’s | 
exhibition, has stamped and secured his reputation. With the fidelity and truth | 
of Lonsdale, it combines the ideality of Lawrence. It is a mental as well as 
personal likeness, and was one of the gems of the collection. Of course you 
will not lose the opportunity of suggesting that if Mr. Say should paint the pic- | 
ture, Mr. Doo ought to engrave it; whereupon you will, while expatiating as to 
the different duties of the two artists upon the same subject, observe that— 

“Tt is une thing to Say and another to Doo.” 

Ask your friend if she understands why Constable, with all his power, frizzles 
over his pictures before they are dry, and leaves them all rough and bristly. 
Advise her to buy up Collins’s beautiful things wherever she can lay her hand 
upon them. Bid her purchase Knight's next picture, if he asks Jess for it than 
he did the last ; and if she can get the Dukes and Lords to spare Lance for one 
month, advise her to lay out all she has got left, in a purchase of one of his fruit 
pieces in which he is inimitable. 

This will lead you to the wonderful strides made in another branch of art 
within the last quarter of a century, and which have rendered England unrival- 
led in excellence as far as it is concerned—water-colour painting. Let your | 
fair companion look at what were considered fine things of forty years old—Paul 
Sanby’s for instance—and place before her eyes the splendid creations of Cop- 
ley, Fielding, Prout, Cotman, De Wint, and half-a-dozen others. Teach her | 
to wonder and admire, if she can understand, or if she cannot, the daring flights | 
of the all-accomplished Turner ; let her laugh herself fat at the eccentricities of | 


| impotent rage,” as the poet says of the Sea and the Cliff—but work this with 


the lady, because it only amplifies her own ideas, and at the same time gives the 
real state of the case. 

Then come we to Aristocracy—there is a word—why you might makea 
speech upon it as long as Lord Brougham’s, Wilkins’s, or Tomkins’s pamphlets 


| —and I will answer for it, more effective, more lively, more just, and infinitely 


less laboured ; of course, the lady with whom you are now holding gentle con- 
verse, is herself of the aristocracy—aristocratic—and knows what she means 
by the word—the million do not; and certainly neither Tomkins. nor Jenkins, 
nor Wilkins is likely to enlightenthem. Ask not your fair friend, but ask any- 
body else to point out to you or to themselves any body of men and women in 
the world equal in intelligence, accomplishments, piety, virtue, charity, and 
benevolence, to the aristocracy of this our beloved but much damaged country. 
Make no political exceptions, although the ‘Tomkins’s and Wilkins’s do. The 
aristocracy, taken generally, is your theme, and you may work it to your advan- 
tage. Show her if she hesitates, or thinks you are flattering her, that the rea- 
son why the levellers assume to have grounds for vilifying the nobility of the 
country, is because the aristocracy are placed upon a mountain, and all their 
actions are visible to all the world: if the whoie community were similarly ex- 
hibited in their different degrees for the amusement of each other, what they 
did, would never be looked after or cared about. The aristocracy are closely 
watched, not only from a desire to make them out vicious and immoral, but 
because their very rank and eminence give an interest to all they say and all 
they do. Let any man make a circuit of the minor streets and suburban roads 
in Middlesex, and unroof the houses and open the hearts of all the inhabitants, 


Hunt, or weep herself blind at the awful visions of the highly-gifted Cattermole ; | from the clerk in the public office or the calicot quill-driver of the merchant's 
bid her be enraptured with the all-resplendent Calcott; bid her read Varley’s | counting-house, down to the humblest tradesman or handicraftsman going, and 


astrological books, which will make her, more than before, reverence the works | 
of his pencil; and then lead her to the delicate beauties of the Misses Sharpe, 
who, whether as copyists or originators, are, taking them altogether, an unparal- 
leled family. 

Of course, unless you happen to have a catalogue of the Exhibition, you can- 
not go regularly through the list of those who deserve attention ; but the loss 
will be better borne when you recollect that the absence of that ‘* record”’ pre- 
vents your lashing out in censure upon some hundred and fifty infatuated idiots, 
who, in a paroxyem of self-love, send their ill-shapen daubs to the different gal- 
leries, in which, to the great surprise of a discerning public, the Committee 
appointed to decide upon the merits of such works have them actually placed. 
Tell her, if she really be unaccustomed to the world, to look for such rarities 
in the very highest or very lowest rows,—such works * no cold medium know ;” 


| 
—and if, besides her innocence, she has a turn for fun, she may perhaps derive | 


more amusement from the contemplation of these serious absurdities than from 
the ordinary run of indifferent performances. 

You naturally carry on your companion to sculpture; own due allegiance to | 
King Chantry ; eulogize the Westmacotts, father and son; praise Bailey and | 
Behnes, ridicule the absurdity of exhibiting busts of men with pug noses and 
double chins, and conclude by telling your fair friend that if ever sculpture should 
make progress amongst the uncivilized tribes of American Indians, the Chippa- 
ways would, in all probability, take the lead. 

As to other arts generally, leave them to be discussed under their proper 
heads ; and if you fancy you have run the artists,—in the ordinary acceptation | 
of the word—dry, you have the most delightful relief at hand in the word 
**rage,”’ upon which you may amplify to a much greater extent thanI can be 
permitted to do in the limited space of an elementary treatise. 

Rage, in its serious raging sense, will give you an opportunity of quoting 
Shakspeare, Otway, Rowe, and various authors, whose descriptions of its effects 
may, if judiciously administered, thrill your fair friend’s heart, and give her 
imagination a fillip; but I do not recommend you to dwell too long upon the 
dark side of the picture;—to make a lively woman weep is not difficult— 
women’s hearts are alive to every feeling and every impulse, and, as Moore 
saye— 


“‘ The heart that is soonest awake to the flowers 
Is always the first to be touched by the thorns !” 

But te make a grave woman smile, 1s something; to see the demure-looking, 
cold, placid, acidulated countenance of a determined prude, or a decided saint, 
flickering with an expression of hesitating pleasure and amusement, and at last 
to find the peculiarly screwed-up mouth of one of that particular and peculiarly 
disagreeable genus relapsing into at first a simper, then a smile, and at length | 
a laugh, gives evidence of a goudly triumph. I have heard a long and sensible | 
lecture read upon this point by a lady of experience in such matters, therefore, 
Tyro, always make your play in melting snow, rather than in watering roses. 

Take the word rage in its modern acceptation, and now diversify your obser- 
vations, by a sort of catalogue of the various men, women and things, which 
have been the rage within your memory—remember your memory, not hers, or 
else you may perhaps find my lady returning to a practical illustration of the 
word in its serious signification ; take the last fifteen years as a period. In one 
year velocipedes were the rage; things now forgotten, upon which men of all 
sizes and stations were seen floundering and flying along the roads and streets 
to such an exteut as to render the interference of the police absolutely necessary 
to public safety. The kaliedescope was then the rage, and every man, woman, 
and child in the empire was to be seen peeping into little tin pots full of broken 
glass, beads, and bits of tobacco-pipes, ever and anon shaking them, and looking 
again; nobody ever sees a kaliedescope now. Then the devil—recently de- 
scribed in a lately-published novel—everybody played the devil; now, except 
metaphorically speaking, nobody thinks of such a thing. The rage then was 
for Dr. Paris's thaumatrope. Everybody sat twisting bits of cards glued to bits 
of string, and wondered at the strangeness of their own vision. To these 
succeeded fiz-gigs, and then ‘hey-were the rage, and the highest in the land 
and those in the court which surrounded them, were to be discovered, as 
Aldiborontophoscophornio describes Chrononhotontologos, * unfatiguing”’ them- 
selves from the affairs of state by fiz-gigging, with the greatest gravity and assi- 
duity. 


At one time it was the “ rage”’ for ladies to make their own shoes; at another | 


| vVant-maids. 


it was the rage to make lace. A lady-cobbler would now be thought an extra- | 


ordinary sight, and an amateur lace-maker would be stared at as a wonder. 
‘Transparent drawings were once the rage ; things badly copied from bad prints, 
and smeared over with varnish, to let the light shine through them. A pale 
moon beaming over the grey light of a lamp at a turnpike gate, the lodge of 
which exhibited through its casement wiadow a red blazing fire. And then was 
a rage for painting birds and flowers by means of holes cut in pasteboard, through 
which the ingenious artist smeared paint of different colours, which. when the 
pasteboard was removed, exhibited parrots, peacocks, primroses, and passion- 
flowers, all as natural as life. 

Some things are a!ways the “rage ;”’ a well-beau’d ball for young ladies, an 
India shawl, diamonds of all sorts and sizes set in all shapes, a pic-nic, and 


he will find that the vices and failings which the lowest, for the basest of pur- 
poses, endeavour to fix upon the highest, are in the fullest vigour, while the 
compulsory absence of the gentlemen, or the unrestrained liberty of the ladies, 
afford opportunities for carrying on their proceedings, which, however, if they 
were as evident as the noon-day sun, nebody in the world would either take the 
trouble to notice or record. ‘ell her too, that as far as the plebeians are con- 
cerned, you have the authority of the Lord Bishopof London for denouncing 
en masse the immorality of the lower orders of females, aiways excepting ser- 
If her Ladyship chance to frown at the severity of the Right 
Reverend Prelate’s general rule, it is most probable she will smile at his Lord- 
ship’s exception, and 30 you will come off upon what sailors call an even keel. 
As to the cavillers against the aristocracy, you may furnish your friend with 
one overwhelming remark, which neither she nor anybody else will be able to 
gainsay, which is this—that the greatest decriers of distinctions are uniformly 
the most punctilious as to precedency in their own sphere, as the most /iberal 
public men are uniformly the greatest tyrants in domestic life. Tell her what 
Shenstone says,—** There are no persons more solicitous about the preservation 
of rank than these who have no rank at all Observe the humours of acountry 


| christening, and you will find no court in Christendom so ceremonious as the 


quality of Brentford.” And if you wish to afford her a living example of the 
existence of a man’s thirsty desire for the very diatinctions which he affects to 
despise, instance the case of Sir John Campbell, the present Attorney-General, 
who having harangued his present constituents not two months since upon the 
unconstitutional prerogatives of the House of Lords, and sneered at the hollow- 
ness of hereditary title, has within these ten days compromised the grossest 


| professional affront ever inflicted by a ministry, by accepting, not a peerage for 


himself, but one for his lady ; which, amiable as she may be, she cannot have 
deserved, and which (as one of the newspapers says) can only be enviable in 
his eyes because it is hereditary. 

The moment you bave made this thrust, apologize for having touched upon 


politics ; you will be instantly forgiven, and then, having gained confidence by | 


your display, wait your opportunity for another hit—for by this time, Tyro, you 
must begin to see how easy it is to “carry on,’’ as Captain Glascock says in 
his excellent book just published, called “* The Naval Officer's Manual.” The 
world does not require depth in conversation, and so J stated in the outset of 
my lectures, which I propose continuing through the whole of the present year 
—at least should I live so long ;—and although forthe present I have contined 
myself to general principles and ordinary topics, I intend, as the course pro- 
ceeds, to let you take advantage of events as they occur, and, indeed, of anec- 
dotes as the arise ; so that, while you are always ready for the illustration of 
whatever word turne up, you may be also au fait with regard to the passing 
occurrences of the day 
I think I will turn you out in the course of twelve months fit for the ordinary 
purposes of society. 

Remember, if you really should possess yourself, through my instrumentality, 
of the means of fighting your own way, that there is much judgment required 
in the use of them. I have already given you many hints as to “ who and 
what,”’ as the phrase goes: but never let your confidence in success induce you 
to put yourself forward. Consult your companion, feel your way, and see 
whether there be others about you who would rather talk than listen. It is Sir 
Richard Steele, I think, who says. “It is a secret known but to few, yet of no 
small use in the conduct of life, that when you fall into a man’s conversation, 
the first thing you should consider is, whether he has a greater inclination to 
hear you, or that you should hear Aim.’ Mind this, and recollect if he likes to 


talk, it will save you a great deal of trouble ; and more than that, recollect that | 


you never can hear even a fool talk for an hour without "picking up something 
worth remembering. This has been always said of a book, but a fool is equally 
profitable if you will but listen to him as if he were s wise man. Lord Chester- 
field advises the beginner ** to take rather than give the tone of the company he 
is in; and Dr. Johnson sums up the qualities of conversation as represented by 
a bowl of punch :— 

** Punch,” says the great man, “is a liquor compounded of spirit and acid 
juices, sugarand water. The spirit, volatile and fiery, is the proper emblem of 
vivacity and wit; the acidity of the lemon will very aptly figure pungency of 
raillery and acrimony of censure ; sugar is the natural representative of luscious 
adulation and gentle complaisance ; und water is the proper hieroglyphic of easy 
prattle, innocent and tasteless.” 

Tyro, I have begun with the water. It occupies by far the largest space in 
the general composition ; and when you know how to manage that, hot and coid, 


| you shall be further advanced ; and although I may never be able to teach you to 


here you may tell your friend that when first this mysterious word was pro- | 


nounced to the unlearned, the rage was in the people. Instead of comprehend- 
ing its pore innocent meaning, now made easy to the meanest capacity, they 
fancied it meant some horrible pursuit favoured and patronized by that terrible 
persougge who is known by a familiar appellation, which sounds precisely similar 


administer the *' spirit volatile and fiery,” I trust I may, during the next ten 
months, get you into “the luscious adulation and gentle complaisance ” of the 
sugar; and if you be, as I flatter myself you are, an apt scholar, teach you to 
squeeze out the * pungency of raillery and acrimony of censure,” which the 
learned Dr. ascribes to the lemon. And so, as the eternally to be respected 
Izaak sayeth to Venator, ‘From this time forward I will be your master, and 
teach you as much of this art es I am able: and so Goop NIGHT. 


——— 
FANNY FAIRFIELD. 
In Turee Parts.—Parrt I. 


Fanny Fairfield was as pretty a girl as you should see on a summer's day; 
and as good a girl—and as clever aone. Alas !—but for ¢ha/—that fatal gift 


good. 

That “ fatal gift,” did I say? The words were hastily, unwisely spoken. 
Who giveth power of whatever nature but God only? And can his gifts be evil? 
It is of us—and through us—by our unthrifty, our unworthy use of them alone, 
that they ever become such in the application; working out our woe, instead of 
the happiness they were designed to promote. 

Yet is it undeniable, that superior endowments, whether personal or mental, 
may become a snare to the possessor, the ruling principle of whose heart and 
mind is other, or less than the love and fear of God. 

Great and serious indeed is their responsibility,on whom nature, or circum- 
stances, or, more properly speaking, Providence, has devolved the guidance of 
highly gifted youth! And yet how thoughtlessly, how recklessly do we see it 
oftentimes assumed, in cases of peculiar difficulty ; over young, and ardent, or 
tender spirits, in whom the predominance of the imaginative faculty, combined 
with acute sensibility, requires the mental tonics, rather than the cruel forcing of 
injudicious encouragement and unwholesome stimulants. 

How much especially does it behove the discoverers and fosterers of early 
genius in the lower classes of society, to take thought for the future, before they 
avsume the responsibility of patronage ; to consider well how far it may be for 
the real welfare of the youthful object of their solicitude to bring forward intel- 
lectual qualities of a refined and imaginative churacter, the high cultivation of 
which may be incompatible with the cheerful fulfilment of humble duties in that 
station of life in which it has pleased Providence to place them. And if, in the 
fervour of benevolent enthusiasm, they assure themselves that they shall be in- 
fluentially successful in transplanting the lowly flower from its cottage shade 
and shelter to expand in the full sunshine of public notice and favour, do they 
even then make provision for the uncertain duration of that sunshine—for the 
fleeting nature of popular encouragement—the instability of fashionable favour ? 
Alas! even for the slackening of zealous kindness—the cooling of generous 
impulses—and that revulsion of feeling into which they commonly subside, 
resulting in weariness, indifference, and neglect? Do they make provision for 
the uncertainty of such patronage, and for that of their own lives? And if, on 
all these debateable points, they can satisfy themselves that they are justified in 
adhering to their purpose ; are they even then quite confident, that in awakening 
new tastes, new feelings, and new desires in the heart of the young cottager, 
they shall bestow an equivalent for the contented simplicity, and homely 
happiness, she was born to under the roof of her poor parents? And above all, 
do they—dare they take upon themselves the far more important spiritual 
guardianship of the inexperienced creature, whom they are about to place in the 
front rank of exposure to trial, temptation, and danger? 

Oh ! pause, and reflect on all these things, and consider well, as those who 
must give an account hereafter, ye who are about to take upon yourselves a 
responsibility, involving consequences of such serious moment to the temporal 
and eternal welfare of a fellow-creature. 

The early benefactress of Fanny Fairfield (true and ‘fitting Helpmeet to the 
venerable Rector of Holywell) had well and wisely revolved these matters in 
her mind; and though she failed not to notice with discriminating interest the 
indications of peculiar intelligence, and even early poetic talent, in her little 
schvlar—almost the youngest child of the parish school, of which, before the 


i general organization of national schools, Mrs. Clifford was the unwearying and 


judicious superintendent, and most efficient patroness—she repressed the impulse 
which would have led her to indulge her own taste and feeling by drawing forth 
and encouraging the uncommon powers of the lovely and engaging child, whose 
lot in life had been appointed by Providence among the lowly—the poor—and 
the laborious. 

And happy had it been for the young cottager, if the kind and judicious 
patronage, to which her childhood owed so much, had been prolonged to the 
more trying season of early womanhood. But it was otherwise decreed. The 
good vicar died; and his widow, bidding a final adieu to the home no longer 
hers, and the scene of her past happiness and usefulness, departed to seek a 
distant and humble asylum in the neighbourhood of her own kindred. Bitter 
and passionate was the grief of the little Fanny at parting with her kind and 
beloved instructress. Almost she could have cried out in the bitterness of her 
heart—clasping the knees of her benefactress—‘* Oh! take me with you to be 
your servant.”” But Fanny was a good and dutiful, as well as a tender-hearted 
child, and she loved her poor parents, and her two young brothers, and her old 
blind grandmother; and now, in her thirteenth year, she had become in many 
ways useful and helpful in the little household, and—all was as it should be in 
her young heart. She would have followed her benefactress over the world, 
cleaving to her as Ruth to Naomi, but for those whom nature pleaded for still 
more powerfully, binding her to her home and to her duty. 

The new incumbent of Holywell, a young unmarried man, entered upon his 
pastoral charge with a becoming sense of the responsibility he assumed with it, 
and seriously purposing faithfully to discharge its duties. But the zeal of the 
inexperienced is not often according to knowledge, and the loss of their late 
pastor, and his excellent helpmate, was long felt in the parish of Holywell, and 
comparisons, for the most part invidious and unfair, were instivuted to the dis- 
advantage of his amiable and well-meaning but inexperienced successor. 
Among the results of the ministerial change one of the most to be regretted 
was the falling off, which was soon apparent, in the conducting of the parish 
schools, and especially in the order and system which had been so admirably 
kept up in the girls’ school, under Mrs Clifford’s management; and the young 
vicar, aware of the deterioration, and anxious, by every means in his power, to 
arrest the growing evil, took, as he conceived, the most effectual measures to 
that end, by enlisting a number of the neighbouring ladics as patronesses, 
visitors, &c. &c. His canvass was most successful, and the young minister, 
whose interesting exterior, of course, assisted not in the slightest degree his 





In short, Tyro, if you will bear with me in the outset, | 


powers of persuasion, soon found himself in a situation of delicate embarrass- 
| ment among the numter of fair aspirants, all suddenly inflamed with education 
| zeal, and as eager to preside over the classes of the village school as female 
| fashionables of a still later day are to turn shopwomen at fancy fairs, exhibiting 
| their pretty persons as fiberally as their trampery wares; fleecing their friends, 
| and ruining those whose humble situations they usurp; and all for charity! 
Truly if charity covereth a multitude of sins, it serveth also for a cloak to all 
imaginable and unimaginable devices. 

Little Fanny continued to attend the school as regularly as during the late 
management ; but the effects of the altered system were soon apparent in the 
child’s unsatisfactory progress and imputed change of character. Her name 
was now perpetually inscribed in the black book for idleness and carelessness at 
her task of needlework—for heedlessness, and forgetfulness, and inattention— 
for scrawling over the blank leaves of her schoo] and copy-books with nonsen- 
sical verses ; and for the daring impertinence of hitching into rhyme the name 
of one of the lady visitors, whose misinterpretation of Scripture texts made little 
Fanny at once sensible of her teacher's deficiency and her own superior know- 
ledge. But no real change had im fact taken place in the child's character and 
| disposition. Change of circumstances it was, that had drawn forth those harm- 
ful propensities, of which Mrs. Clifford had been well aware, and incessantly en 
the watch to detect and discourage. She was vain, heedless, and idle: but 
| affectionate and gentle-hearted ; open to reproof—grateful for kindness—and, 
withal, beautifully ¢rue, if we may so literally render the French idiom—withal, 
the creature of impulse, imagination, and feeling. Alas! for the poor little cot- 
tage maiden. A woful day for her was that which removed from her her best 
friend and monitress. 

But with all her ** sins of omission and commission,” Fanny Fairfield con- 
trived to pick up more information than any othergirl in the school. Her lessons 
were learnt (at least the substance of them), somehow ; one would have thought 
by conjuration, for she was accused of not looking in her book half the time she 
should have been intently poring overit. And her memory was admirable—for 
some things ; for every thing she liked and admired: as the Psalms, and all the 
most strikingly poetical passages in Holy Writ. 


Her penmanship might have been excellent, if she could have been kept long 
| enough to round text and double lines ; but, next to flourishing away on her slate 
| at Brobdingnagian capitals and nondescripts, nothing delighted her so much as 
| to let her pen wander over the paper in what she called * a running hand,” in 
contradiction to the epithet of “ vile scrawl’’ bestowed by her teacher on the free 
specimen. 
| Little Fan was better lored than liked by her schoolmates. They could not 
| choose but love, or regard with good-will akin to lowe, one so sweet tempered, 
so gentle, so ever ready to do a kindness and forget an injury. But then, she 
was‘ such an odd little thing.” ‘* Half-a-fool,”’ some of thein thought, “* for all 
| she could learn so fast, and make verses as good as those upen the tomb stones. 
But what was the good of that! Better by half be a good hand at blindman’s 
| bufS, and a merry game of romps, than know all about what nobody cared for.” 
| So Fanny’s company was little sought, though her advice and assistance was 
| often asked, and never refused. She was the friend of all, while in a manner 
| eompanionless ; and in her own poor home, a blessing and a joy: dutiful, loving, 
| and docile ; dear alike to her venerable grandmother, to whom she was indeed 
as ‘eyes to the blind ;” to her parents, and her young brothers, who would do 
more for one of * Sister Fan’s soft words, than for mother’s scolding, or father's 
licking.” 
| Mark Fairfield, though he could boast of no more learning than just enabled 
him to spell through the easiest portions of his Bible and Common Prayer-Book, 
was proud of his “clever little maii,” perhaps too proud of her ; often boasting 
that she could read “‘ better than the clerk, and almost as well as the parson ; 
| and as for her pen,be would back her at that work with the schoul:master himself, 
though to be gure he was no great judge of such matters, seeing he cou!d only 
read print,”’ 
| It was a pleasing thing to look into Mark Fairfield’s cottage om the evening of 


of an uncommon capacity, she might have been as happy as she was fair and 
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The aged woman, as beseemed her years, in the seat of honour; an old high- | of hardship in the task) she had performed with a willing mind aud cheerful | and deepened the tone of his cheerful voice, as he walked by her side the first 


backed arm chair, its voluted oak legs and framework blackeuwed by Time, which 
had turned to orange-tawny the once gorgeous scarlet covering of the stuffed back 
and sides. The two little fair-haired boys, nestling on each side the venerable 
parent—her withered hand often resting on one of their young heads—and each 
in the accustomed place; the father and mother, dwelling with deep and de- 
lighted attention on the accents of their little daughter’s youthful voice as, 
standing with reverential stillness in the midst of the kindred circle, she read 
aloud the portion of Scripture selected by her father, after he had done cate- 
chising his younger children. Then that small sweet pipe, modulated to a more 
thrilling sweetness, gave out, with distinct seriousness, the verses of the Psalm 
or Hymn, and every voice chimed in, making the melody, 

**Compared with which Italian trills are tame ; 

The tickled ears no heartfelt raptures raise ; 

Nae unison hae they, wi’ our Creators praise.” 
And last of all, when the general devotional! exercise was concluded, little Fanny, 
at a well-understood smile of encouragement from her fond father, would steal 
close up to his side, and leaning her glowing cheek against his shoulder, whisper 
out in tremulous accents, becoming more firm and articulate as she forgot herself 
in her subject, some little hymn of her own composing; sweet and pleasing, 
because hallowed by devotional feeling and modulated by a musical ear. 
such tempered encomium of Fanny’s verses would have fallen far short of their 
deserts in Mark's opinion, who, but for fear of irreverence in the comparison, 
would have lauded her poetic genius above that of Sternhold and Hopkins. 

Time and the march of intellect progressed, and little Fanny, now a tall slen- 
der girl of fourteen, had been long advanced to the dignity of class.teacher in the 
Sunday-school, but her week-day schvoling had been discontinued for the last 
year, partly because her parents thought there could be nothing left for her to 
learn, and partly because the mother could now ill spare the assistance of her 
helpful little maid; and the grandmother’s increasing infirmities clung with a 
more endearing helplessness to her whom she delighted to call ‘* the staff of her 
old age.’ 

About this time a great change came to pass in the retired and hitherto quiet 
and unmodish parish of Holywell. 

The old Squire—Holy weil had its Squire par excellence—died, and was gather- 
ed to his fathers. The Dowager Squiress retired to her jointure-house at some 
distance, and the young Squire, with his fair, fashionable, noble, and talented 
wife (talented is the approved epithet, we believe), Mr. and the Lady Gertrude 


But | 





t must be owned, than the home drudgery which hitherto (undreaming 


spirit, and still returned to without a murmur, though with a secretly growing 
Tepugnance, the cause of which was scarcely defined as yet in her young heart ; 
, and while busy at the wash-tub, or mending the coarse family linen, or scouring 
the brick floor, she could not help often thinking with a sigh, how much plea- 
santer it would be to be arranging the bouquets in Lady Gertrade’s boudoir, or 
| gathering roses for them in the beautiful flower garded, or following her with a 
_ basket into the wild grounds in quest of field flowers, when the rural and 
scientific was her ladyship’s prevailing mood ; or assisting her to arrange the 
| dried specimens in her herbal—(Jean Jacques! what was thine compared to 
that splendid depository !)—or inserting scraps and fragments, of all descrip- 
tions, graphic and literary, in one of those modern abominations, the dread of 
| the lack-wits—the pride of the small-wits—the loathed of the large wits— 
| yelept an album. 
Such small services were among the many pleasant labours devised by the 
| patronising ingenuity of the Lady Gertrude, to furnish employment for the young 
| protegée, in her now frequent attendance at Lascelles Court ;—and the lady, not 


_ being blessed with children of her own, on whom to practise her system, or | 


| systems, of mental culture, and growing weary of teaching her bullfinch to pipe, 
| her parrot to talk, and her poodle to fetch and carry, applied herself with en- 
thusiastie fervour to the cultivation of little Fanny's genius, often expatiating, 
with infinite self-complacency, on her own discernment in the discovery of the 
| lowly flower, born, but for her, 
“To blush unseen, 
. And waste its sweetness on the desert air ;”’ 
and on her well-concocted plans of judicious culture and discriminating protec- 
tion. ‘Above all,’’ was her ladyship’s emphatic observation to the young 
vicar—* Above all, I make it my endeavour to impress the mind and heart of 
| My young favourite with moral and religious feeling ’"—(Lady Gertrude seldom 
| spoke of principle)—‘ and to train her to habits of devotional fervour, and 
| graceful piety. You have no idea how sweetly she recites the Hebrew Melodies 
| and other sacred lyrics, with which J make it a point to begin our poetic read- 
| ings, though when I found her out, pvor little thing, she could aetually repeat 
| nothing of that sort, but the morning and evening hymn, and two or three other 
| old commonplace things of that description. Cela faisait pitié, with her poetic 
genius—* Mais nous avons changé tout cela.’ I have great projects for my little 
cottage maiden.” 
And these projects, whatever they might be, were so far consistently pursued, 





Lascelles, returned from a continental tour to take possession of the old manorial | that lady Gertrude took up the broken thread, after every absence from Las- 
house of Lascelles Court and its noble domains—to sevtle there, in the modern | celles Court, as systematically as she resumed ber other rural amusements. 
sense of the phrase, which implies, being interpreted, to flutter down with a | But those absences were frequent and long, and it followed that the larger por- 
swarm of fashionable midges, at certain interregnums, between London and | tion of Fanny’s time was still left free for the performance of her humble duties, 
Brighton, and other modish watering places; to exercise British hospitality and | and unrepiningly, if not gladly, devoted to them; while her young heart still 
enjoy the country—which, according to the present approved reading, includes | clung with all its warm affections to her poor home and its beloved inmates, 
a round of Christmas festivities, of which batteaux, billiards, private theatricals, | and as yet even to many of the simple pleasures of her happy childhvod. 
tableaux vivanis, &c. enacted among the élite, and stared at by the natives,con- | It has been observed that little Fanny, though generally beloved by her school- 
stitute the winter selection ; aud a fortnight’s elegant retirement at Easter, with | mates, was less liked and sought for as a playfellow than other children of a 
some half-score of exclusive ennuwyées, the summer ruralities. | more ordinary class. And after she left school and became the protegée of the 
Mr. Lascelles and Lady Gertrude were, however, really amiable persons—in | great lady of Lascelles Court, and was known to be admitted not only to frequent 
their way. Good-tempered and kind-hearted, as far as was compatible with the | attendance on herself, but on various oecasions to the notice and favour of her 
ever encroaching worldliness which had crusted over the finer and nobler feel- | brilliant circle, the affectionate familiarity with which she had been hitherto 
ings of their nature. Charitable—in their way—when some work of charity, | treated by her young companions, gradually changed to a shade of shyness and 
requiring no sacrifice, presented iiself. Neither insolent nor fastidious among | reserve, which was not long (in some unamiable natures) in growing to a more 


their country neighbours ; in fact, perhaps a thought too affable, approaching to | unkindly feeling ; and poor little Fanny, as guiltless of assumption and pre- 
the impertinence of condescension. 


sumption, as before she had tasted the sweets of patronage, and been enlightened 
In short, they were, as they intended to be, popular characters (Mr. Lascelles | as to her pretensions as a genius, soon found herself not only companionless, 
was looking forward to the next general election,) though the Lady Gertrude | but unwelcome: not only unwelcome, but to some an object of spiteful and 


was literary as well as fashionable, and already stamped for immortality in the | malicious mockery ; and so often had she been driven to shrink away with a full 
pages of sundry Annuals, Magazines, &c. &c, besides being the suspected | heart and brimming eyes from unkindness, whose keenest taunt never provoked 


| transient irritability, many degrees : short of anger, that contracted his open brow 


| few yards of their way homeward. But these little scefies recurred oftener as 
| Fanny’s visits to the Court became more frequent ; and more than once Frank’s 
remonstrance had well nigh amounted to reproach, and Fanny's reply to a charge 
of injustice and unkindness ; and they had parted, if not in anger, with wound- 
ed feelings on both sides; as yet, however, without conscious diminution of 
affection in either. 

Such had been the progress of affairs in the humble household of Mark Fair- 
field with little Fanny and her foster-brother,—till the former, a fair, sweet- 
looking girl, with the softest hazle eyes in the world—the reddest lips and sun- 
niest smiie, varying at times into a pensiveness of expression more intellectually 
beautifal—had attained her seventeenth year,—and Frank, a fine grown hand- 
some _ as ever found favour in village maiden’s eye, had completed his 
twentieth. 

And Frank and Fanny, in spite of occasional differences, were still, though 
not declared lovers, tenderly attached to each other ; and perheps Frank would 
already have asked his father's consént (of which there was little doubt, for 
Farmer Lovel, though an opulent man in his station, was not a proud one) to 
his union with Fanny Fairfield, but for certain half-defined feelings of jealous 
doubt and painful self-depreciation, which, working together i his mind during 
their too frequent and prolonged separation, sometimes led him: to question the 
possibility of Fanny’s perfect attachment to one so deficient as himself in all 
the graces and acquirements she had learnt to prize so highly, and in which she 
herself had made so great proficiency under the patronage of the Lady Gertrude. 

Yes; Frank felt, even more that Fanny, that an iutervening something, un- 
tangible, undefinable, but still a barrier, had been growing up between them ; 
and there were moments when Fanny’s heart reproached her with temporary 
forgetfulness of Frank,—or, worse still, when her thoughts recurred to him in 
the midst of the brilliant circle of Lascelles Court, in the formof unfavourable 
comparison. 

‘* But what does it matter, after all?” was the mental conclusion with which 
she now impatiently repressed the invidious suggestions, ‘* Frank is handsomer 
than any of them—dear Frank !—and would look as well as the best, if be was 
dressed as fashionably ; and I am sure, if he had had as much learning, he would 
be quite as clever.” 

Simple Fanny! she little dreamt how much teaching had been bestowed 
without producing the fruit of learning in some of those aristocratieal craniums, 
of which the exquisite outward arrangement so ill corresponded with the dis- 
orderly or unfurnished interior. And as little did she dream (unsophisticated 
innocent !) that the graces of manner, tone and expression, so captivating to her 
quick sense of the graceful and attractive, the bland suavity and poliehed soft- 
ness, so winning to her gentle and grateful nature, had, in most cases, as little 
connexion with any moral source of érue refinement and benevolence as one of 
Vickary’s best spring wigs has vital continuity with the bald sarface it so be- 
comingly covers. 

It is not to be inferred that the Lady Gertrode’s partiality to Fanny had gone 
the length of introducing her into the brilliant eireles of Lascelles Court other- 
wise than as a rustic genius, a village prodigy, an interesting protegée of the 
** talented hostess,” a picturesque appendage to her state—whether attending her 
in fanciful costume on some festive occasion, or brought forward (ever, it must 
be observed, with painful reluctance on the poor girl’s part)to lienize and be 
stared at in her poetic capacity, or deputed to show off the rare and splendid 
contents of innumerable cabinets, portfolios, and albums, for the relief—the 
amusement, we should say—of morning loungers, and evening déseuvrés. 

But the young girl’s situation’ was perhaps one of more danger to her heart 
and principles, from the very circumstances which, according to the Lady 
Gertrude’s judicious system, precluded all risk to either. 

“You are very good to my little protegée,” she would observe in Fanny’s 
hearing, when her poetic talent or personal graces were made the subject of 





authoress of one fashionable Novel, and the declared editress of another. Among 


other rages—(every pursuit was a rage with the Lady Gertrude)—she had a rage | 


for patronizing. No matter who—no matter wha/—no matter where—in town 
or country—from the prime lion of a London season to the small prodigy of an 
obscure village—from the affairs of Almack’s to those of a rural parish, nothing 
came amiss to Lady Gertrude’s all embracing philanthropy, provided she might 
but overshadow the favoured object or individual with her C2yide protectrice. 
She patronised the farmers’ wives, whose bee-hives and dairies were ‘* so nice 
and interesting !”’ 
persuade them ‘‘to give up these horrid pigs, and keep sheep instead, which 
would be so much more picturesque and prefitable.”” She patronised the poultry 
woman's gawky daughter, who reminded her of Madame de Maintenon, as she 
met her one day driving a flock of turkeys. She patronised the Miss Tom- 
kinses, and the Miss Simpkinses, who worshipped her as “ the glass of fashion ;” 
and the sentimental Mrs. Walsingham Potts, who was sure ** dear Lady Ger- 
trude’s sensibility was too accute for her happiness.” She patronised the Dorcas 
Society, and Friendly Society, and the Branch Bible Society, and the parish 


school, and the handsome Vicar. Could it be supposed that our poor little | whose first child had died about the same time with his late mistress. ‘To the | 


Fanny, the rose of the village, and i 
liberal and discriminating patronage! 

On the very first Sunday that “the polished modern squire and his gay 
train’? occupied * the squire’s pew” in Holywell Church, Lady Gertrude’s at- 
tention was arrested by the picturesque effect of a little family group of cot- 
tagers, who respectfully made way for her to pass on, as she walked slowly, after 
divine service, through the church-yard to her carriage: 

“What a lovely little creature that is leading the old blind woman !” she ex- 
claimed, loud enough to crimson the downcast face of the youthful objeet of 
her admiration, as, looking back towards her, she addressed herself to the gentle- 
man on whose arm she leant, and who followed her into the carriage, while Mr. 
Lascelles joined the walking party. 

“ What a lovely little creature !—and what an interesting looking family—I 
must positively get acquainted withthem.’’ And before the carriage drove off, 
she commissioned one of the footmen to enquire the names of the persons she 
pointed out to him, and their place of abode. A smile of some equivocal ex- 


pression curved the lip of the gentleman to whom her observation was addressed, 
as he replied :— 


ts ack 


“Ah, Lady Gertrude !—ever the same—ever on the watch for objects of | 


benevolence !—ever alive to all that is beautiful in nature and improvable by 
art! Confess now—are you not already devising some fanciful costume for 
that little rustic '—arranging her appearance as a Swiss peasant, or an Italian 


Contadina, or something equally picturesque and effective, against the first | 


rural féte destined to startle the Dryads and Hatmadryads of Lascelles's old 
paternal woods ?”’ 

* Perhaps I am,*’ was Lady Gertrude’s laughing rejoinder; for she was really 
good-tempered, as wel] as good-natured, according to the common acceptation of 
the term.—It is wonderful how much mischief, some good-natured people do! 
“ Perhaps I am,” 
do get up a Swiss chalet and surrounding dairy scene, tie little rustic shall be 
iny belle laitiére ; I will not emulate old Albina, and milk the cows myself. But 
seriously —provoking wretch !—that smile is so odiously cynical, I will not tell 
you one word of my plans for the benefit and improvement of the poor people 
about Lascelles Court ; but you shall see !” 

A few days after this little collogauy, Lady Gertrude’s pony carriage, with its 
pair of beautiful white ponies, a groom attendant. and a fancifully habited page, 
was seen at the low garden wicket of Mark Fairfield’s humble abode, with the 
inmates of which (true to her professed purpose) her ladyship had already made 
herself acquainted, and was condescendingly seated, at the time being, beside 
the venerable grandmother, in a chair carefully dusted down by dame Fairfield’s 
checked apron ;—while little Fanny stood before her, blushing and curtseying, 
as she half whispered her hesitating reply to questions rapidly put, and scarcely 
comprehended, though the great lady meant to be most perspicuous, as well as 
condescending ; and though her smile was encouragement itself, yet did .the 
little maiden’s eyes fall bashfully before it under a sense of awkward shyness 
that had never oppressed her in the presence of Mrs. Clifford. 

But thez the Lady Gertrude was a stranger, besides being such a very grand 
lady ; and while she turned t@talk with her grandmother, Fanny had time to 
recover herself, and steal a sideleng look at the beautiful face of the fair 
speaker; and then she listened to the silvery tones of a voice, so sweetly modu- 
lated, that it seemed to find its way to her heart, and charined away so much of 
her timidity, that when the lady again addressed her, she was able to reply with 
modest readiness, and even to meet with a half smiling upward look, the stead- 
fast gaze so smilingly bent upon her 


“ / . sell , a . } 
And 80, you really make verses, little damsel, as well as knit those nice 
warm stockings for your grandmother?” 


i 


- ‘ 1 
Little Fanny's peach-coloured cheek flushed into rich crimson, and her fair 


svelida fall e : 
eyelids fell as she tried to articnlate the required answer.—But the old blind | 


woman, stretching forth her withered hand, drew the bashful chil 


ld to her bosom, 
and speaking for her, said :—** Yee, my lady ! 


she bas a pretty knack at poetry, 
is they call it, and sometimes it does me 


{ to listen to ove of my little 


good 





Fanny's hymns of her own making: but J love sti | better to hear her read holy 
David's songs, and God's own blessed words. and teach ber little brothers to 
read their book. And then, my lady, I tell her too she must net give her mind 
tou moch to useless vanities, bpt remember she is a poor man’s child, and born 
to get her bread bardly, in a humble station.” Oh wise and wholesome teach- 
ing'—Well for the litle collage maiden had she been left to that homely, 


venerable teacher ' 
But 

cial favour by the Lady Gertrude, and her small services were put mm frequent 
equisition at Lascelles Court in a variety of ways 


it was ordered otherwise 


she rejoined, with infinite good-humour :—*' But at least, if I | 


Fiom that day forth she was taken into espe- | 


infiuitely more congenial to | 


| her to a sharp retort, that at length she ceased to intrude herself into the merry 
| group where no hand was stretched out to meet hers with friendly greeting ; 
| and except when sent on some errand by her mother, or on her way to the Great 
| House, she seldom stirred beyond the wicket of her father’s garden. 

| One friend, however, still remained to her, besides those of her own kindred 
| —one faithful and true, whose generous nature was stimulated to a more affec- 
| tionate kindliness for the unoffending favourite by the sort of outlawry to which 


: j she was so unjustly sentenced by the envy and jealousy of her former compa- | 
She patronised the labouring poor—only wishing she could | pions; and he stoutly maintained that though to his mind “Fanny Fairfield | 


might have been quite clever enough, and good enough, and just as happy may 
be, though my lady had not taken her intu such grand favour, she was not a bit 
| the prouder for it nor the less sweet-tempered and willing to be every body's 
| friend, if they would but be friends with her.” 
| Frank Lovel, little Fanny's doughty champion, was nearly three years her 
| senior ; the son of a rich grazier, waose wife having survived the birth of her 
infant but a few weeks, the motherless little one was consigned, a sickly babe, to 
| the tender nursing of Dame Fairfield, a lately married servant of the Lovels, 


snowledged genius, should escape such | maternal care of this good woman (under the blessing of Providence) little Frank | 


| was indebted for more than the mere preservation of a frail and sickly life : for 
| the strengthening of his constitution into a frame of such perfect health and 
| hardihood, that at five years old there was not in the whole village so fine and 
| promising a boy as the sturdy, sunburnt, curly-pated little fellow, who was still 
an inmate of Dame Fairfield’s cottage, and proud, above a!l things, of the manly 
office intrusted to him, of leading about the “toddling wee thing” of two 
years old, whom he had learnt from his birth to eal! * his little Fan.” And he 
was to her as an elder brother, even after his father (with whom resided a maiden 
| sister) had taken him back to his own home at The Grange. And there were 
few days in the week in the course of which Frank did nut contrive to look in, 
' for a few moments at least, at Dame Fairfield’s cottage, or to meet Fanny on her 
| way home from school, and entice her away with him to pick primroses in the 
| lanes, or mushrooms in the dewy meadows, or berry-brown clusters of ripe nuts 
in the Grange copses. There was no love lost betwixt Frank and Fanny. 
little girl had always loved him with an entire affection; and when from her 
| friend and playmate he became her protector and chaispion—defending her with 
geverous warmth against the unkindness and ill nature so innocently incurred, 
| her young heart repaid him with an overflowing gratefulness ; in proof of which 
she felt that she could make any sacrifice he might require of her, even to the 
renouncing of allthose precious privileges to which she was admitted by favour 
of the Lady Gertrude. 
* Indeed, indeed, dear Frank ! I will give it a!l up, aud go there no more 


’ 
though my lady is so very good to me, and [ see and hear such beautiful things, | 


and learn so many. JI will give it all up if it vexes you, and you would rather 
I staid at home entirely—only, you know, my lady is so good, too, to father and 
mother, and poor old grandmother—and father and mother like me to be at the 


| gives her no good will come of it.—But what harm can come of it, dear Frank ? 
You know I shall never grow proud and foolish upon my lady's favour, or forget 
I am a poor cottage girl; and my lady says that if ] am but guided by her—and 
|—and ‘cultivate the talents I have received from nature, under her direction ’— 
| those are my lady's words—not mine, Frank ‘”—hesitated the blushing speaker, 
looking down with bashful consciousness—* she says, I may be able in time to 


The | 


great house, though granny shakes her head sometimes, and says her mind mis- | 
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extravagant encomium, o: flattering notice. * But you must not make her vain 
or conceited. I cannot allow that, though I do take some merit to. myself for 
snatching so gifted a creature from the squalid obscurity in which. I found her, 
and giving her advantages that may lead to—I will not say what; but—— 
Fanny, recite those lines you composed at my suggestion in the Spenserian 
stanza, on the moulting of my pet bullfinch.” 

Whatever impression the Lady Gertrude’s speeches on these occasions might 
make on the person to whum they were addressed, or on the blushing object of 
remark, it is certain they were so entirely satisfactory to herself, that she had 
thoughts of committing the substance of her ideas to paper, in the form of an 
“Essay on the Education of the poor,” or “ Hints on the Development of the 
| Imagination among the Labouring Classes.” And, in the mean time, the 
| habitues of Lascelles Court found their account, or their pastime, in distinguish- 
| ing Lady Gertrude’s protegée with pernicious notice—alas.! not always by 
| merely injudicious kindness, or for the sake of the Lady Gertrude. ‘The youth- 





: 


ful prettiness of the little cottager had blossomed into loveliness of no common 
order, and the flattering speeches whispered in her ear by many a male lounger 
of the boudoir were not always a tribute to her genius, nor uttered in mere 
unmeaning compliment, nor from the purely contemptible motive of paying 
court through her to her patroness. And who can wonder that those whispers 
of little meaning, but mischievous tendency—were listened to by the simple 
maiden with a thrilling consciousness, at least as pleasurable as embarrassing ? 
And who can marvel, that, as her ear and mind became more and more 
habituated to the sweetness of those glozing whispers, more and more attuned 
to the language of educated refinement, she learnt to crave for the accustomed 
incense, and to shrink disgusted from the vulgar coarseness of those in her own, 
situation—to wish even that “dear Frank was a litte more genteel’’—and 
| skilled in the language of compliment,” she would have added, if she had 
| perfectly understood and candidly expressed her secret feelings? It was tuo 
| true: Fanny Fairfield was no longer Frank Lovel’s little Fan; nor the Fanny 
| whose sweet voice and sweeter smile made sunshine in her father’s cottage— 
| who laid down to sleep at night after a day of cheerful industry, varied by 
snatches of simple but heartfelt enjoyment, with words of thanksgiving for the 
| goodness of Providence yet breathing on her lips—and who awaked with the 
dawn from her untroubled slumbers with the same thankful heart, in the same 
| cheerful spirit, prepared for all the duties of the day, happy in the returning 
| light, glad with the gladness of the lark, and disposed to impart to every one of 
the overflowing contentedness of her own spirit. Alas! that ‘ the stranger,’” 
the selfishly unreflecting, the rashly speculative, should dare to “intermeddle 
| with such joy’’—should dare to interfere with and alter the course of the living 
| stream, without calculating, not only the cost and labour, but the danger of the 
experiment! The changes that diverted from their natural channel the limpid 
waters may become turbid and impure, or run to waste in stony places, or sink 
| engulfed in quicksands, instead of flowing on in humble usefulness, through green 
| places and quiet ways, to their final destination. 
—>—— 
DINNERS, CLUBS, &c. 

From the Quarterly Review.—[{ Continued from the last Albion.} 
| The Original. By Thomas Walker, M.A., Cambridge ; Barrister-at-Law, and 
one of the Police Magistrates of the Metropolis. Vol. 1. (Originally 
London. 1835. 
The duties of the master of the house as to introducing his guests to each 


| 





provide for my dear parents in their old age, and keep them without work, like | oie, and bringing their various talents of the convivial order into play, are spe- 


gentlefolks.” 
This long speech (the longest little Fanny had ever made) was uttered on one 
of those occasions when Frank, having waited about the lodge gates of Las- 


| 
| she appeared at last, with a vexed and reproachful expression in his clouded 
looks, and in the tone of the few abrupt words with which be returned her af- 
fectionate greeting. For, truth to tell, notwithstanding the generous warmth 


with which he took her part, whenever her favour at the great house was sneer- | 


ingly or invidiously spoken of in his hearing, he, as well as “ granny,” had his 
misgivings on the subject—his doubts, not uninflnenced perhaps by a slight ad- 
mixture of jealous feeling, whether it would not have been quite as well on the 
whole, for herself and others, if she had never been distinguished by the par- 
ticular notice of my lady and the grand folks up at the Court. . * For after all, 


Fan,”’ he had once or twice gone so far as to remark, on her launching out in 


some enthusiastic description of the elegances of Lascelles Court, and the won- 
ders of refinement, taste, and fancy which had vpened upon her, as it were, a 


new world, in that enchanted region—‘ After all, Fan, what is the good of it | by champagne. 


for the like of we? I know well enough that you’re a deal cleverer than e’er 
another lass in the villave, besides being twice as pretly and good natured ; and 
no wonder my lady and the gentlefolks should take to you, and set you up so 
mightily—not that you are much set up either—I’l] always maintain ¢hat—but 

will they give you a fortune, Fan, to keep you without work like a lady—sitting 

all day in your silks and satins on your sofa, reading poetry books? And, Fan,” | 
he went on, in a more subdued tone, and looking away from her as he spoke— | 
‘will any of them love you better than they that nursed you when you was a bit | 
of ababby no bigger than Tiv's kitten there? And all their fine ways won't | 
| wake you merrier nor happier, I've a notion, than you used to be when you was | 
guile wy Own lirtle Fan, and liked nothing half so well as our holiday rambles 
after nats or blackberries. or to sit with me making baskets by Rushbrook pool, 
repeating verses like a book ; and you know, Fan, I always listened as long 2s 
you liked, and loved to hear you, for the matter of that, though I’m no great hand 


” 


myself at such things 
It was 1n reply to some such ebullition of feeling on Frank’s part that Fanny 
had spoke nthe ** | 


words of power” recorded ina preceding page—and if asolt 





answer turneth away wrath, still more easily did that gentle appeal allay the 


cilied; and the use of centre-pieces (épergnes, &c.) is vehemently decried. 
‘The popularity of bachelors’ dinners is accounted for by the absence of form, 


, : | and the fondness of females for garnish is compared to “ the untutored Indian’s 
celles Court to esvort her home, after a whole day spent at the great house, had | 


Tec y | . . . . 
| felt his patience fairly exhausted by her long tarrying, and received her, when | 11,4 form, size, lighting,” warming, and decorations of dining rooms, well merit- 
| ing the attention of the epicure, but we pass them over to come to another of 


fondness for feathers and shells.” Then come sundry sound observations on 


Mr. Walker’s highly interesting experiences :— 

“To order dinner is a matter of invention and combination. It involves 
novelty, simplicity, and taste; whereas, in the generality of dinners, there is no 
character but that of dull routine, according to the season. The same things 


| are seen everywhere at the same periods, and, as the rules for providing limit 


the range very much, there are a great many good things which never make 
their appearance at all, and a great many others which, being served in a fixed 
order, are seldom half enjoyed; as for instance game in the third course. This 
reminds me of a dinner [ ordered last Christmas day for two persons besides 
myself, and which we enjoyed very much. It consisted of crimped cod, wood- 
cocks, and plum-pudding, just as mach of each as we wanted, and accompanied 
Now this dinner was both very agreeable and very whulesome 
from its moderation, but the ordinary course would have been to have preceded 
the woodecocks by some substantial dish, thereby taking away from their relish, 
at the same time overloading the appetite. Delicacies are scarcely ever brought 
till they are superfluous, which is unsatisfactory if they are not eaten, and per- 
nicious if they are.” 

This is a good plan enough when you are well acquainted with your guests” 


| appetites, and know that they will be satisfied witha woodcock a piece, but we 


have seen eaters who would experience very little difficulty in dispatching single- 


handed the dinner ordered by Mr. Walker for three. The lord-lieutenant of one 

* “1! lume grande, ed alto, e non troppo potente, sara quello, che rendera le par- 
ticole dei corpi molto grate.” Leonardo da Vinci quoted in Rogers’s Poems, last 
edit.,p. 134, note. There are f>w precep's of taste that are not practised in Mr. 


Rogers's establishment, as well as recommended in his works; but he has hit upen 
1 novel and ‘ngenious mode of lighting a dining-room, which we should be g!ad to 
see generally enployed-—at least wherever there are iine pictures, lamps above, 
or candles oo the table, there are none; all the light is reflected by Titians, Rey- 
nolds, &c., from lamps projecting out of the frames of the pictures, and screened from 
the company, 
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of the western counties eats a covey of partridges for breakfast every day during 
the season ; and there is a popular M.P. at present about town who would eat : 
covey of partridges, as the Scotchman ate a dozen of becatficos, for a whet, an 
feel like him astonished if his appetite was not aecelerated by the circumstance. 
Most people must have seen or heard of a caricature representing 4 a 
at dinner upon a round of beef, with the landlord looking on en, ar ’ 
landlord,” said the gentleman, “a man may cut and come again here. zou 
may cot, Sir,” responds Boniface ; ** but I'll be blowed if you shall come again. 
The person represented is the M.P. in question; and the sketch is founded upon 
fact. He had occcaaion to stay late in the city, and turned into the celebrated 
Old Bailey beef-shop on his return, where, according to the landlord s computa- 
ticn he demolished about seven pounds and a half of solid meat, with a propor- 
tionate allowance of greens. His exploits at Crockford’s have been such that 
the founder of that singular institution has more than once had serious thoughts 
of offering him a guinea to sup elsewhere, and has only been prevented by the 
fear of meeting with a rebuff similar to that mentioned in * Roderic Random 
as received by the master of an ordinary, who, on proposing to buy off an ugly 
customer, was informed by him that he had been already bought off by all the 
other ordiraries in town, and was consequently under the absolute necessity of 
continuing to patronise the establishment. 

Another unanswerable objection to the above dinner is its palpable want of 
harmony with the season. Though far from particular in such matters, we 


could no more dine on Christmas day without roast beef, than on any day with- | 


out salt, and we are therefore compelled to regard Mr. Walker's arrangements on 
this occasion as not merely unpatriotic, but barbarous. La .. 

The important topic of vegetables receives a due share of attention in its 
turn :— 

‘One of the greatest luxuries to my mind in dining is to be able to command 
plenty of good vegetables, well served. But this is a luxury vainly hoped for at 
set parties. The vegetables are made to figure in a very secoudary way, except 
indeed whilst they are considered as great delicacies, which is generally before 
they are at the best; and then, like other delicacies, they are introduced after 
the appetite has been satisfied : and the manner of handing vegetables round is 
most unsatisfactory and uncertain. Excellent potatoes, sinoking hot, and accom- 
panied by melted butter of the first quality, would alone stamp merit on any 
dinner; but they are as rare, on state occasions, so served, asif they were of 
the cost of pearls.” 

In the course of the article on ‘‘ Gastronomy and Gastronomers,” in our 107th 
Number, we quoted a remark of the late Earl of Dudley, to the effect that good 
melted butter is an unerring test of the moral qualities of your host. A distin- 
guished connoisseur, still spared to the world, contends that the moral qualities 
of your hostess may in like manner be tested by the potatoes, and he assures us 
that he was never known to re-enter a house where a badly-dressed potatoe had 
been seen. The importance attached by another equally unimpeachable autho- 


rity to the point is sufficiently shown by what took place a short time since at the | 


meeting of a club-committee specially called for the selection of a cook. ‘Tbe 
candidates were an Englishman from the Albion, and a Frenchman recommend- 
ed by Ude; the eminent divine to whom we allude was deputed to examine them, 
and the first question he put to each was,—‘** Can you boil a potatoe!” 

We presume it is unnecessary tu expatiate on such vegetable luxuries as 
brocoli, green peas, and asparagus, but it may be a useful piece of information 
to state that parsnips are excellent fried, and that beet-root, boiled well, sliced, 
and sent up hot, forms the best possible accompaniment to roast meat. 

We have already given two of Mr. Walker’s practical illustrations. We now 
come to a third, which will be found equally replete with interest. Indeed his 
Worship’s descriptions are so vivid that he might also be said to dramatise his 
repasts :— 

‘In entertaining those who are ina different class from ourselves, it is expe- 
dient to provide for them what they are not used to—and that which we are 
most in the way of procuring of superior quality. Many people, from their con- 
nexion with foreign countries or with different parts of their own, are enabled to 
command with ease to themse!ves what are interesting rarities to others; and 
one sure way to entertain with effect is, to cultivate a good understanding with 
those with whom we deal for the supply of the table. By way of illustration of what 
I have said on the subject of choice plain dinners, I will give an account of one 
I once gave in the chambers of a friend of mine in the Temple to a party of six, 
all of whom were accustomed to good living, and one of whom was bred at one 
of the most celebrated tables in London. 
dishes, served in succession, and with their respective adjuncts carefully attended 
to. First, spring soup from Birch’s on Cornhill, which, to those who have never 
tasted it, I particularly recommend in the season as being quite delicious; then 
a moderate sized turbot, bought in the city, beautifully boiled, with first-rate 
lobster sauce, cucumber, and new potatoes; after that ribs of beef from Leaden- 
hall market, roasted to a turn, and smoking from the spit, with French beans and 
salad ; then a very fine dressed crab; and lastly, some jelly. ‘The owner of the 
chambers was connected with the city, and he undertook specially to order the 
different articles, which it would have been impossible to exceed in quality ; and 
though the fish and beef were dressed by a Temple laundress, they could not 

have been better served, I suppose principally from the kitchen being close at 
hand and her attention not being distracted. 
proximity of the kitchen was not the least annoyance to us in any way, or indeed 
perceptible, except in the excellence of the serving up. ‘The beef deservedly 
met with the highest praise, and certainly | never saw even venison more enjoy- 
ed. The crab was considered particularly well introduced, and was eaten with 
peculiar zest ; andthe simplicity of the jelly met with approval. The dessert, [ 
think, consisted only of oranges and biscuits, followed by occasional introductions 
of anchovy toast. The wines were champagne, port and claret. I have had 


} 





exceptions to role; but we must say that to begin by stuffing one’s self with 
ox-tail or mock turtle when two or three dishes of merit are to follow, argues a 
thorough coarseness of conception, and implies, moreover, the digestive powers 
of an ostrich. Spring soup, or Julienne, is the proper thing in the ordinary run | 
of houses in this country, where varieties of the simple potage are unknown. | 
Palestine soup (one of Ude’s last) is strictly within our category, when it can be | 
got, the principal ingredient being the Jerusalem artichoke, whence the name. 
White soup is a shade too solid, but permissible. As regards spring soup, we 
perfectly agree in Mr. Walker’s recommendation of Birch. :. 

Fish richly merits a chapter to itself, but as we are not writing @ book, we 
must confine ourselves to a limited number of hints. “ur first relates to the pre- 
valent mode of serving, which is wrong. The fish should never be covered up, 
or it will suffer fatally from the condensation of the steam. Moreover, the prac- 
tice of putting boiled and fried fish on the same dish cannot be too much repro- 
bated, and covering hot fish with cold green parsley is abominable. Sometimes 
one sees all these barbarities committed at once, and the removal of the cover 
exhibits boiled and fried fish both covered with parsley, the fried fish deprived of 
all its crispness from contact with the boiled, and both made sodden by the fall of 
the condensed steam from the cover ; so the only merit the fish has is being hot, 
which it might have been as well if it followed instead of accompanying the soup. 
It ia commonly made an object to have fine /arge slices of cod, as they are called. 
There is noerror greater than this. Cod ought to be crimped in thinslices, and you 
will then bave the whole of your fish boiled equally, whilst in thick slices the thin or 
belly part is overdone before the thick part is half boiled. Another advantage is that 
you need not put your fish into the kettle (it ought always to be put into boiling 
water) until your guests are arrived. Of sauces, we hold Dutch sauce to be 
applicable to all white-fleshed fish, except perhaps cod, when oyster sauce may 
be allowed. There is little mystery in the composition of oyster sauce, but 
lobster sauce is not so generally understood. The lobster should be chopped 
much smaller than ordinarily, and the sauce should be composed of three parts 
cream to one of butter, a slight infusion of cayenne, with salt and cavice or 
coratch, both which may be had of the best quality at Morell’s. Lobster sauce 
leads us by a natural transition to salmon. ‘The Christchurch is decidedly the | 
best in England, for the Thames may now almost be considered extinct, not more | 
than four having been caught within the last four years, though a good many 
have been sold as such. The salmon at Killarney, broiled, toasted, or roasted 
on arbutus skewers, is a thing apart, and unfortunately inimitable. The Dublin 
haddock is another untransportable delicacy peculiar to the sister island ; but to 
prevent Scotland from becoming jealous, we will venture to place the fresh 
herring of Loch Fyne alongside of it. The Hampshire trout enjoy a pre- 
seriptive celebrity, but we incline to give the Colne and the Carshalton river the | 
preference. Perch (Thames) and tench are also very good with Dutch sauce. | 
Perch are best water-zoutched, or fried in batter as they used to be at Staines. | 
The superabundant introduction of sea-fish has unduly lowered the character of | 
carp ; when fat, he is a dish for a prince. Pike (Dutch sauce, again) are capital | 
if bled in the tail and gills as suon as caught; they die much whiter (which is a 
comfort to themselves), and look better at table. Pike is capitally dressed at | 
the White Hart, at Salisbury.* London is principally supplied with eels from 
Holland, aud whole cargoes are daily sent up the river to be eaten as Thames | 
or Kennett eels at Richmond, Ecl-pie Island, &c. A Dutch eel, small in the 
head and kept long enough in clean water to purify him, is far from a contempti- 
ble commodity ; but this creature is certainly to be had in the highest perfection 
at Godstow,—which is or used to be the favourite side-table of the Oxonians, | 
—at Salisbury Anderton, or Overton. Th@ landlord of the principal iun at | 
Overton was formerly cook at the York House, at Bath, whilst under the 
management of Ryley, to whom it is indebted for its celebrity. We take this 





| opportunity of mentioning that we were in error in supposing that the wager 


The dinner consisted of the following | 


And here I must remark that the , 


respecting the relative merits of the Albion and York House dinners, mentioned | 
in a former Number, was left undecided. It was really won by a refinement of | 
Ryley’s in causing Ais finger-glasses to be supplied with rose-water. ‘The | 
gudgeons at Bath will be found well deserving of the attention of the con- | 
noisseur; they are little, if at all, inferior to the most delicate smelts. ‘The 
best lampreys are from Worcester. 

The late Duke of Portland was in the habit of going to Weymouth during 
the summer munths for the sake of the red mullet which formerly abounded 
there. The largest used to be had for three-pence or four-pence apiece, but he 
has been known to give two guineas for one weighing a pound and abalf. His 
Grace’s custom was to put all the livers together into a butter-boat, to avoid the 
chances of inequality ; very properly considering that to be helped to a mullet 
in the condition of an East Indian nabob would be too severe a shock for the 
nerves or spirits of any map. The mullet have now deserted Weymouth for 
the coast of Cornwall, whither we recommend the connoisseur to repair in the 
dog days, taking care to pay his respects to the Dories of Plymouth on the way, 
—and he will have the pleasure of following the example of Quin. ‘There are 
epicures who combine these luxuries, eating the flesh of the Dory with the liver 
of the Mullet; but though the flesh of the mullet be poor, it is exactly adapted 
to the sauce which nature has provided for it, and we consequently denounce all 
combinatiuns of this description as heterodox. The Brighton Dories are also 
very fine, and the Jersey Mullet are splendid, weighing often three or four 
pounds apiece. To procure fish, particularly fresh-water fish, in the highest 
perfection, you had better give a hint, two or three days in advance, to Groves 
of Charing-cross, the first fishmonger in Europe, as Lord Harrington emphati- 
cally termed him the other day within hearing of a friend of ours. ‘ You see, 
Sir,’ said the gentleman who attends the shop, modestly justifying the com- 


| mendation, ‘when these sort of people get tired ef cod and salmon, we 


much experience in the dinner way both at large and at small parties, but I never | 


saw such a vividness of conviviality either at or after dinner, which I attribute 
principally to the real object of a dinner being the only one studied; state, orna- 
ment, and superfluity being utterly excluded. I hold this up as an example of 
the plain, easy, style of entertaining. 


** As the success of this dinner so strongly illustrates my positions in favour | 
of compactness of dining-room, of proximity of kitchen, of smallness of party, of 


absence of state and show, of undivided attention to excellence of dishes, and the 
mode of serving them in single succession, I am tempted to add the names here 
by way of authentication, and to show that my guests were competent judges, 
not to be led away by want of experience. The party consistedof Lord Abinger, 
then Sir James Scarlett; Sir John Johnstone, the present member for Scar- 
borough ; Mr. Young, private secretary to Lord Melbourne; Mr. R. Bell, ef the 
firm of Bell, Brothers and Co. who occupied the chambers, and acted as caterer ; 
and lastly my excellent friend the late Honourable George Lamb, whose good 
humoured convivial qualities were held in high estimation by all who knew him, 
and who on this occasion outshone himself.” 

By the insertion of these names, Mr. Walker has done more to elevate 
aristology than a hundred nameless dinners could have done, and it would be 
difficult to conceive a more ennobling and gratifying spectacle than such a party, 
so occupied, presents. We see one of the greatest advocates that ever adorned 
the bar (now adorning the peerage and the bench) postponing weighty censulia- 
tions about the soup : we see the accomplished brother of our present Premicr, 
at the time in question an under-Secretary of State, setting off from Downing- 
street, with a gravity worthy of one of Domitian’s senators, to determine the 
kettle in which the turbot should be boiled: we see Mr. Thomas Young (the 
real though irresponsible Prime Minister) relaxing from the cares of empire to 
regulate the composition of the sauce: we see the sagacious police magistrate 
standing by to assist their inexperience ; 
Yorkshire baronet look lost in wonder at the variety and combination of great- 
ness which condescends to minister to the gratification of their appetites— 

“If you have seen all this and more, 

God bless me, what a deal you've seen !” 
Still it must be remembered that zeal does not necessarily imply knowledge, and 
we have certainly heard doubts insinuated whetherthe concentrated talent of 
the party (exclusive of Mr. Walker) was fully equal to the selection of the beef. 

The general conclusion deduced from the success of this dinner is the fol- 
lowing : 

“Tt isthe mode that I wish to recommend, and not any particular dishes or 
wines. Common soup made at home, fish of little cost. any joints, the cheapest 
vegetables, some happy and unexpensive introduction like the crab, anda pud- 
ding,—provided everything is good in quality, and the dishes are well dressed, 
and served hot and in succession, with their adjuncts—will ensure a quantity of 
enjoyment which no one need be afraid to offer.” 


The principle here propounded hardly admits of a cavil—for it is not merely 
the expense, but the trouble and fuss of dinner-giving on the present system, 
that checks the extended practice of “the Art,” and imposes a galling restraint 
on sociability—many a man, to whom a few pounds are a matter of indifference, 
being deterred by the prospect of having the lower part 
ted into a laboratory for a week. 
the adoption of the simple method, by adding a useful rule or two to Mr. Walker's 
and enumerating some of the many excellent things to be found within the 
Precincts of our own country, by those who know when and where to look for 
them. Much of what we are presently about to state may prove interestin 
ornithologists, ichthyologists, and other ologists, as well as to aristologists. 
On the subject of soup we merely wish to discountenance the custom of 
beginning dinner with any strong compound not especia 
in the repast. Such things as turtle at the Albion, potagea la Meg Merrilies at 
Dac ooivesap a Hamiton—made ne pice hyoany pane 

P y, ition to six or seven brace stewed down beforehand 
dor stock )—are graces beyond the reach of ordinary art, and inay be regarded as 


gto 


lly intended as a point 


of his premises conver- | 


know how to tip them something nice and natty,—like a perch or trout and so 
forth.’ 

We shall next set down a few specialities regarding birds. The greatest 
novelty, perhaps, is the poackard or dun-bird, a species of wild fowl, supposed 
to come from the Caspian sea, and caught only ina single decoy on the Misley | 
Hall estate, Essex, in the month of January in the coldest years. The mild- 
ness of the season kept them away during the winters of 1833-1834 and 
1834-1835 ; but a few have arrived within the last month, (January, 1836,) and 
were generally admired by those who had the good fortune to become acquainted 
with them. Their flesh is exquisitely tender and delicate, and may almost be 
said to melt in the mouth, like what is told of the celebrated canvas-back duck 
of America ; bui they have little of the common wild-duck flavour, and are best 


| eaten in their own gravy, which is plentiful, without either cayenne or lemon- 


| September. 


juice. Their size is about that of a fine widgeon. 

Ruffs and reeves are little known to the public at large, though honourable 
mention of them is made by Bewick. The season for them is August and 
They are found in feany countries, (those from Whittlesea Meer, 
in Lincolnshire, are best,) and must be taken alive and fattened on boiled wheat 
or bread and milk mixed with hemp-seed for about a fortnight, taking good care 
never to put two males together, or they will fight ad /’outrance. These birds 
are worth nothing in their wild state, and the art of fattening them is tradi- 
tionally said to have been discovered by the monks in Yorkshire, where they are | 
still in high favour with the clericai profess‘on, as a current anecdote will show. 
At a grand dinner at Bishopthorpe (in Archbishop Markham’s time) a dish of 
ruffs and reeves chanced to be placed immediately in front of a young divine 
who had come up to be examined for priest's orders, and was considerately (or, 
as it turned out, incensiderately) asked to dinner by his grace. Out of sheer 
modesty the clerical tyru contined himself exclusively to the dish before him, 


and persevered in his indiscriminating attentions to it till one of the resident 


; whilst the London merchant and the | 


dignitaries (allof whom were waiting only the proper moment to participate) 
observed him, and called the attention of the company by a loud exclamation o! 
alarm. Butthe warning came too late; the ruffs and reeves had vanished to a 
bird, and with them, we are concerned to add, all the candidate’s hopes of York- | 
shire preferment are said to have vanished too. 

A passage in Bewick also tends to prove that they have always been esteemed | 
great delicacies in York : 

* In a note communicated by the late George Allan, Esq., of the Grange near 
Darlington, he says,—I dined at the George Inn, Coney Street, York, August 
18, 1794 (the race week), where four ruffs made one of the dishes at the table, 
which in the bill were separately charged sixteen shillings.” 

It may not be deemed beside the purpose to state that Prince Talleyrand is 


| extremely fond of them, his regular allowance during the season being two | 


’ 
; 


We shall, therefore, endeavour to facilitate | 


a-day. ‘They are dressed like woodcocks. Dunstable larks should properly be 
eaten in Dunstable; but Lord Sefton has imported them in tin boxes (in a state 
requiring merely to be warmed before the fire) with considerable success. Larks | 
are best in January. Surrey and Sussex are the cuunties for the capon—and | 
also for the same animal in his more natural though less aristological condition ;¢ | 
Norfolk and Suffolk, for turkeys and geese. We are not aware that any marked 
superiority has been accorded to any district as togame. ‘The largest pheasant 
ever known of late years was sent a short time since (by Fisher) to Lord Wil- | 
liam Bentinck at Paris. It weighed four pounds wanting an ounce, but we are 
not aware in what county it was killed. It is a singular fact with regard to | 
woodcocks, that the average weight is full fifteen ounces, yet the largest in- | 
variably falis below sixteen. ‘The largest common grouse ever known weighed | 

* Mr. Jones, the worthy landlord of the White Hart, has learnt the science 
of good eating by practising it. He often orders down from London a couple of 
quarts of tartle and a haunch of venison for his own eating, and sits down to dinner | 
by himself; scorning (like Sir Hercules) all assistance but that of a bottle of 
Madeira and two bottles of old Port. Generally speaking, country inns are sadly } 
deteriorated, and if, amongst their numerous commissions, Government would send | 
out one to investigate their state, a real benefit would be conferred on the community. | 
The main cause, we fear, is the increased rapidity and facility of travelling, which 
— it unnecessary (for any body but a Whig Commissioner) to sleep upon the 
read. 


{ The largest breed of fowls in England is at Horsham, i 


twenty-eight ounces. A cock of the woods, weighing very nearly ten pounds, 
was sent, a few weeks since, to Lord Balcarras, by Fisher of Duke Street, St. 
James's, confessedly the best poulterer in London. He certainly defies com- 
parison in one particular—having actually discovered the art of sending fowls 
with two liver wings to his friends. He enjoys the unlimited confidence of Lord 
Sefton, which is one of the highest compliments that can be paid to any man 
directly or indirectly connected with gastronomy.* 

It may prove a useful piece of information to know that turkeys and phea- 
sants, ready stuffed with truffles, are regularly imported from Paris by Morell of 
Piccadilly. The saving in the duty thus effected is such as to make nearly a 
third difference in the price, that of a turkey stuffed in England being about 
£3 10s , and that of a turkey stuffed before landing £2 10s., the advantage in 
respect of flavour being (if anything) in favour of the :atter. Morell will send 
his own cook, Le Fortier, an artist of merit, to dress the whole dinner for you 
if youlike. Another capital thing, occasionally imported by Morell from Stras- 
burg, is the far-famed Hure de Sanglier aux truffes—none of your common 
pigs’ heads with a lemon in the mouth, but the head of a regular wild boar from 
Westphalia or the Black Forest, such as might grin with credit on the banner 
of anold noble of Germany. But these are foreign delicacies, and therefore 
foreign to the principal object of this enumeration, which is to vindicate the 
genuine old English cookery from reproach, and show that it is, in fact, equally 
distinguished for goodness and variety. Our next topics, however, shall not be 


| open to the reproach which with some semblance of reason might be thrown out 


against our last; for our next topics will be mutton and beef, in their unadulte- 
rated simplicity. 
Most peuple know that a roast leg of mutton (it were superfluous to expatiate 


| upon the haunch) with laver served in the saucepan is a dish of high ment, but 


it ought never to be profaned by the spit, which lets out the gravy, and shocks 
the sight with an unseemly perforation just as you are cutting into the Pope’s 
eye. Neither is a boiled leg of mutton and turnips, with caper sauce, to be 
despised, Besides it gave rise toa fair enough mot of Charles Lamb’s. A far- 
mer, his chance companion in a coach, kept boring him to death with questions 
in the jargon of agriculturists about crops. At length he put a poser—* And 
pray, Sir, how are turnips t’ year?” ‘ Why that, Sir, (stammered out Lamb,) 
will depend upon the boiled legs of mutton.” 

If you resolve on roast beef, you should repair at an early hour with a com- 
petent adviser to Leadenhall market; but if your affections are fixed on boiled, 
order a round of from 26 lbs. to 30 Ibs. from the shop (Finch and Austin) at the 
curner of St. Martin’s Court, to be sent hot precisely at a quarter after six. 
Sixty years’ experience has taught them the policy of punctuality, and no butcher 
can send it so perfectly cured, no cook can serve it hotter or better. Any dis- 
tance within the bills of mortality will suit: many a round has been sent to 
George the Fourth at Carlton House, many to the Duke of Sussex at Kensing- 
ton; and we recollect from Dr. Lardner’s evidence before the Lords’ Commit- 
tee that, so soon as the rail-road is completed, it will be quite practicable to 
send a round to Birmingham, without any injurious reduction in temperature, or 
so much as spilling a drop of gravy onthe way. Perhaps he contemplates the 
possibility of applying the boiler to the beef. For a small party, the flank part 
of a brisket from the same shop may be found preferable. 

The capabilities of a boiled edgebone of beef may be estimated from what 
happened to Pope the actor, well known for his devotion to the culinary art. He 
received an invitation to dinner, accompanied by an apology for the simplicity of 
the intended fare,—a small turbot and a boiled edgebone of beef. ‘* The very 
things of all others that I like,” exclaimed Pope; “I will come with the 
greatest pleasure ;”” and come he did, and eat he did, till he could literally eat 
no longer ; when the word was given, and a haunchof venison was brought in, 
fit to be made the subject of a new poetical epistle :— 

“ For finer or fatter 

Never rang’d in a forest, or sinok’d ina platter ; 

The haunch was a picture for painters to study ; 

The fat was so white, and the lean was so ruddy.” 
Poor Pope divined at a glance the nature of the trap that had been laid for him, 
but he was fairly caught, and after a puny effort at trifling with a slice of fat, 
he laid down his knife and fork, and gave way to an hysterical burs't of tears, 
exclaiming—* A friend of twenty years’ standing, and to be served in this man- 
ner !”—( To be continued.) 





* Finding See-Gulles a regular dish at royal and noble feastings in the olden time, 
an intelligent friend has recently instituted a series of experiments to determine 
their edibility. The result is, that the young of the blackheaded gull (Larus Riai- 
bundus) is excellent. This resultis in exact confirmation of Bewick (vol. 11. p.222.) 
who gives us to understand that the birds in question were formerly much esteemed. 
and yielded an ample profit to the proprietors of the fens frequented by them. The 
following particulars relating to the “* Scowton Birds” (gulls of the same species 
found at Scowton, in Norfolk, on a meer belonging to Mr. Weyland of Rising), will 
be interesting to the ornithologist. ‘They have been obligingly communicated by a 
gentleman residing in the neighbourhood. ‘*'The annual visits of these gulls to 
Scowton dates beyond the memory ef man. They come between the Ist and 15th 
of March; for a day or two before they alight they are seen in the air and heard 
screeching: they come in myriads, and the meer (though containing from thirty to 
forty acres) is covered with them—it is quite a sheet of white. It is not known 
whence they come, but they resemble the gulls met with on the Norfolk coast (brown 
head with red legs and beak, the rest of the body milk white). Early in the spring 
they lay their eggs (from four to five) in nests made on the sedge banks of the meer, 
The eggs resemble crows’ more than plovers’ eggs, but vast quantities of them are sold 
for plovers’ eggs, though Mr. Weyland has latterly done all he can to prevent his 
keepers from carrying on this illicit trade. As soon as the young birds can fly, they 
all, old and young, disappear: this is generally by the beginning of September, and 
during the winter half-year there is rarely a gull seen in the neighbourhood.” This 
wares may help at all events to prevent the amateurs of plovers’ eggs from being 
gulled, 
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CLUBS, CHARACTERS, AND CEREMONIES, IN 
CANADA. 

Having now established an intimacy with the reader, I shall at once invite 
him to accompany me to Montreal, and take a glance at that provincial capital. 
It is situated on an extensive island formed by the St. Lawrence and a branch 
of the Ottawa, but in its appearance there is nothing very remarkable. Hospi- 
tality has here, as in all parts of America, unbounded sway during the winter. 
But society is on a different footing, as it is in Canada in general, than in any 
other part of the New World. It is divided: there are two distinct races— 
Canadian French, and English or Anglo-American. The former, who are de- 
scendants of the original French inhabitants, and many of them connected with 
some of the oldest nobility in France, still love to retain the feudal system. 
These Seigneurs, with their numerous vassals, cling with extraordinary pertina- 
city to all the notions, habits, and prejudices, of the “old regime.” As Lords 
of the soil, they cannot brook the idea of becoming traders; nor will they in 
general ever condescend to mix with the sons of commerce—while the latter, 
being active, adventurous, and énterprizing, are accumulating wealth, acquiring 
property, and living extravagantly. In all mercantile communities wealth con- 
stitutes a patent of nobility ; hence, all here who are rich, or by a profuse style 
of living appear to be so, are deemed fashionabies, and haut ton, and eclipse the 
old noblesse—however inferior in lineage, manners, and address ; consequently, 
heart-burnings, bickerings, and jealousy, exist to a serious degree between the 
two races. 

To us, who were birds of passage, it was fun to hear both sides ; we er-joyed 
alternately their good fare, without mixing in the embitterment of party feelings. 
But, from this jarring of interests, I regretted to find that the same benevolent 
nobleman who had done so much good in Nova Scotia, by whom contentment 
and prosperity were established and ensured in that province, had been less 
successful in Canada; his enlightened views were frustrated and counteracted ; 
and measures, which would have proved of incalculable advantage to both par- 
ties, were thwarted by their mutual petty jealousies and unyielding dispositions. 

The cold, after the winter is fairly set in, is most intense. I have been out 
when the temperature was upwards of fifty degrees under zero, but without ex- 
periencing any great inconvenience, because the air was perfectly still; but the 
horses were completely enveloped in a white frosted coating, with long icicles 


| dangling from their nostrils. ‘The beauty of the Cgnadian sky during this season 


has been often remarked upon—a pure, clear blue, and cloudless, yet tinged with 
a golden hue in the afternoon—its richness and softness almost rival the 
charms and lustre of exquisite Italy. As usual in these climates, sledging par- 
ties constituted one of the principal amusements; and to heighten the enjoy- 
ment, dinners and balls were combined with the diversion, onder the patronage 
of the heads of families; the married ladies having the privilege (no doubt, in 
imitation of the Lady Patronesses at Almack’s) to admit the bachelors by 
vouchers; all vying with each other who should furnish the most savoury viands, 
the choicest fruits, and the most eligible nen. These, termed Coventry parties, 
were usually held at a hotel, in some of the villages within a few miles of the 


| city ; so that we were always certain of a capital dinner, a merry dance, and a 


fair companion in the cariol, during a chilly mid-night drive home. 

As spring advances, these assemblies are continued in the shape of shad fish- 
ing parties. ‘The proper time is indicated by the appearance of myriads of large 
brown flies which fill the air; but this plague is of short duration; after a few 
days they begin to die, and the streets are strewed withthem. Parties drive out 
in the branch of the Ottawa; and there, on the brink of a rapid, the ladies stand 
to behold the gentlemen, with bag nets attached f a hook, having a long pole 
for a handle, scooping out at random one or two of these delicate fishes at @ 
time, each perhaps weighing four or five pounds; dinner, and cancing in a mill, 
in some sequestered grove in the forest, conclude the sports of the day. ; 

The great dons of the place in those days were the “ Nor-Westers,” that is, 
gentlemen who had realized fortunes in the fur trade or north-west company. 
To commemorate the scenes of their youth they had established a society 
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denominated the “ Beaver Club ;” and, exclusive of all the luxuries money could For the trimming of velvet dresses, mantillas and manchettes of point or 
procure, they treated their friends to a variety of sylvan dainties in the shape of  Alencon are preferred to blonde. The old-fashioned lace is quite the vogue: a 
beaver tails, beaver hams, buffalo tongues, &ec. After dinner, individuals | proof of this is, that there is very little of it to be obtained in Paris. 

dressed as Indians enter, holding the calumet or pipe of peace, with other symbols Gloves are trimmed at top with double ruches of narrow blve or pink riband. 
of friendship; one addressed the company with a speech, or “talk,” in the | These ruches are separated in the middle by a band of black velvet, which is 
Indian language, while another went round presenting the pipe to each guest, | tied at the elbow. 

who had to take a whiff to demonstrate his good fellowship. After this, all the The scarfs of tartan satin, at present so fashionable in London for evening 
members stand up in a row on either side of the table, each having a canoe paddle | dress, are likewise very general in Paris. The Royal Stuart tartan is the 
in his hand, and all joining in singing the beautiful Canadian voyageur boat-songs favourite —Lendon Feb. 6. 

in French, keeping time by the motion of the paddle to the varied strains of the | A. new opera by the Viscount di Ruolz, taken from Lord Byron’s ‘ Lara,’ was 
tune, as the hardy venturous voyagers are wont to do when descending a vapid, brought out recently at the San Carlos, at Naples, with great success. Its 
stemming a current, or skimming the still bosom of a romantic lake. On one of composition is original, and combines two very different styles, the vocal being 
these occasions, when the Governor-General (the Earl! of Dalhousie) was dining | that of the French school, the instrumental that of the German. The effect is 
at the club, a member, representing an Indian Chief, after a complimentary speech | said to be very striking. 


threw down, at his-Lordship’s feet, a rich full Indian costume, saying—* father, A lett f b the life of Malle. 
take that.” This magnificent dress was made of whole skins, exquisitely em- | Gi; es Fcerelygencd cing, bee gi atlqger eg or be a Monee 
broidered with stained porcupine quills, and ornamented with the claws, teeth, Faliero, by an individual "who bad for some time been annoying her with 
and tails, of the rarest and most ferocious animals, only found in the far interior denlesations of bie citesiueent 


his vast continent, while the head-dress was composed of most beautiful ; 

po of birds, I believe, still unknown to us. The ree including the arms | Ze Latest Elopement of the Week.—Our columns stand a fair chance of being 
and weapons, was valued at five hundred pounds ; and, what is most remarkable, converted into mere records of runaway exploits and post-chaise performances. 
the tribe from whom it had been procured were so far removed from the haunts | Elopements crowd upon us so fast that the printer will be out of breath before 
of civilized men, that they had never seen an European, nor communicated with the postboy. _ It will be necessary to have a journal provided for the sole and 
one, until a few adventurous traders had stumbled upon them in exploring those | ©*¢lusive registration of these movement matches—the editor undertaking to 
remote regions. TRAVELLER. have gentlemen (Irish or English) always ready upon the premises, to run away 

with his fair readers upon the shortest notice, soliciting the usual indulgence. 
If things go on at this rate, ladies will not be so much /ed, as driven to the 
Hymeneal altar : and the consumption among the candidates for a bridal wreath, 
will indeed be ** galloping.” Every private family will require the addition of a 
blacksmith among its domestic functionaries, and every gentleman’s estate will 
boast its own Gretna Green. A spot near Chesterfield was the scene of the 
| last elopement that we have heard of—it took place on Monday or Tuesday last. 
The parties were ‘‘a gay young fox-hunter,” the son of a Captain in the army, 
and the only daughter of a gallant Colonel. ‘Their flight, says the story, was 


Suntamary. 


Gaities in High Life—His Excellency Lord Granville’s soirée at Paris, 
yesterday week, was attended by all the fashionable English in Paris, many of 
whom afterwards were present at the ball of the Duke de Broglie. Lord Gran- 
ville’s assembly was, as usual, remarkable for the combination of brilliancy with 
comfort. 

Nourri Effendi, the Turkish Minister, has been giving a series of splendid 
entertainments during the week, in honour of the birth of Prince Nezam Edden 
Khan, third son of the Grand Seigneur. On each occasion there was exhibited 
a splendid device on the exterior of his Excellency’s residence ; in the centre 
was a large radiated Sun, formed of gold-coloured lamps, within which, on an | 
elegant transparency, was emblazoned the Sultan’s Cypher; above this appeared 
a brilliant crescent and star. Under the whole was the motto commemorating 
the birth of the Infant Prince ; aad wreaths of laurel adorned the sides of the 
device.— London Paper. 

There was quite a ‘‘ sensation” created in the gay circles of Paris by the 
singular beauty of the youngest daughter of Lord and Lady Canterbury. 

His Majesty has been pleased to confer the temporary distinction of Knight 
of the third class Guelphic Order on Lieutenant-Colonel Leslie. 

His Majesty has been graciously pleased to confer on Lieut.-Colonel Paul 
Phipps, of Bartly Manor House, Herts, the third Class of the Royal Hano- 
verian Guelphic Order. 

His Majesty has been graciously pleased to confer upon Major Hopkins, late 
of the 98th Regiment, the Insignia of a Knight of the Royal Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order. 

The venerable Ex-Ambassador Prince Talleyrand completed his eighty-third 
year on Tuesday. It is said the Prince has bequeathed his Memoirs to the 
Minister of the Interior, M. Thiers. 

The Ear! of Dundonald (Lord Cochrane.) has returned to Hanover Lodge, in 
the Regent’s Park, from Boulogne-sur-Mer, where his Lordship has been re- 
siding with his family since last summer. 

Downing-street, Feb. 2, 1836.—The King has been pleased to appoint Col. 
Sir J. Harvey to be Lieut.-Governor of Prince Edward Island.—The King has 
been pleased to appoint Jeffery Hart Bent, Esq, to be Chief Justice of the 
Colony of British Guiana.—The King has been pleased to appoint Andries 
Stockenstrom, Esq, to be Lieut.-Governor of the eastern division of the settle- 
ment of the Cape of Good Hope, comprising the several districts of Albany, 
Somerset, Uitenhage, and Graaf Reynet.—The King has been pleased to ap- 
point John Hindmarsh, Esq., Captain in the Royal Navy, to be Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Province of South Australia. 

France.—We are happy to learn that Princess Belgiojoso sustained no injury 
from her unpleasant accident at the private ball at the Tuileries: as she has 
since appeared at those of the Minister of the Interior, and the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, in all her usual beauty. ‘The Conte de Ville-Gontier, whose 
shoulder was dislocated by the fall, is also recovered. The ball given on Thurs- 
day week by the Duke of Orleans was graced by the presence of two hundred 
of the most beautiful women in Paris, including several English. At the juve- 
nile ball given by their Majesties at the Tuileries, five hundred persons were 
present ; and the lovely children of the Duchess of Sutherland, and De Coigny, | 
the families of the Earls of Munster and Belfast, Viscount Canterbury, Lord 
James Hay, the Hon. William Ponsonby, Sir Alexander Duff, and several 
others of distinction, were much noticed by the King and Queen. 

At the Privy Council held on Wednesday, at St. James’s Palace, a proclama- | 
tion was ordered for the issue of a new silver coin of the value of fourpence. 

The delinquent Lakeman, who has been carrying on such an extensive 


something white dangling from a bed-room window; this was a pair of sheets 
knotted together, one end secured to the iron stancheon of the window. The 
man made known the circumstance to the family, when it was discovered that 
the young lady was absent without leave. The party started at about two in the 
morning in a gig, and proceeded at the rate of eighteen miles an hour to Shei- 
field, ** whence they dashed along in a chaise at a slashing rate for Gretna, 
where the blacksmith speedily rivetted them firmly in the bonds of Hymen.”— 
London paper. 

The Women of India.—The pleasing cares of the toilette do not occupy so 
much of the time of an Indian fine lady as she may be supposed to be able to 
spare to them; some other expedient must be found, and smoking forms the 
grand resource. The pipe, together with chewing paan, eating sweetmeats, 
and gossipping, is made to answer the purpose pretty well. Some there are 
who are exceedingly expert in needle work, and employ themselves very 
industriously in the various arts of embroidery, many high-born Mohammedan 
ladies especially, whose finances are circumscribed, turning their talents to 
profitable accuunt. Other accomplishments are exceedingly rare; few know 
how to read and write, and though music is occasionally cultivated, and ‘a 
proficiency in playing on the lute confers some degree of distinction, it is by no 
| means considered an essential, or even desirable, part of education. The love 
| of flowers is a natural female taste, and the women of Hindustan manifest it 
| upon all occasions ; the white blossoms of the jasmine form a favourite ornament 
| for their hair, and they are expert in the construction of chaplets and garlands. 
—Asiatic Journal. 





MARTIAL IN LONDON. 
Neat Wines. 
At Brompton I, when winter reigns, 
Great-coated quaff my wine, 
But when red Phebus tans the plains, 
I under canvass dine. 
My glass I to each season shape, 
Nor keep, in either, Lent. 
My drink, when winter frowns, is Cape, 
My summer beverage Tent. 


| 


Lamentation on the Coast of Africa, 1st January, 1836. 
Alas! we're undone, 
Our season of fun 
All doleful and wintry appears ; 
The lord of misrule 
May to-night play the fool, 
But where is our Day of All-jeers ? 


° To an Irish Bookseller. 


Vesuvius and you should be bound in a yoke, 
Both craters are sending forth volumes of smoke. 


Flora Macdonald and the Prince.—Our \ate King, when Regent, heard, from 

a Scotch Peer, that the guardian angel of Charles Edward still lived, old and 
| poor, in the wilds of her own Caledonia. ‘The nobleman was about to visit his 
J ~ | mountain estates, and his Royal Highness charged him with a liberal sum for 

system of plunder amongst the members of the Stock Exchange, has been | Mistress Flora, to be continued to her yearly from the Prince’s purse. He 
apprehended at Boulogne. It is said money and securities were found in his | especially boda her countryman see the Jacobite spinster, and bring him back 
possession to the amount of between fifty and sixty thousand pounds. | word exactly how she received the donation. On Lord ——’s return to town 
A young Spaniard of high family, named Elizondos. who was on a visit to his | he paid his duty to the Regent, who asked—* Well, had you an interview with 





Excellency Don Vicente Pazos, late Vice Consul for Buenos Ayres, in Mapledon | Flora Macdonald !"—*I had, your Royal Highness, and delivered your gracious | 


place, put an end to his existence yesterday week, by cutting his throat, during a 
fit of temporary insanity. 

Wilkie, the painter, bas just been elected an Associate of the Académie des 
Beaux Arts, at the Institute of France. 


| communication, for which she is very gratefui.”-—** To be sure, to be sure; but 
what did she say, my Lord !”—** That you had enabled her to end her days 
cannily, and—and—your Royal Highness, other expressions of respect.” —* But 
I want her own words, my Lord.” 


discovered by a farm-servant, who, on going in the morning to work, observed | 


The nobleman smiled in sonre confusion, | 


| and 
the 


ivate. 
ussian nobles, and most of the foreigners of 
French metropolis. The entertainment was of the most magnificent descrip- 


inction at present in the 


| tion; but it bore a sl 
| its gaieties. 

The ball given by Mr. Thorn, the wealthy American, was most brilliant— 
| French, English, Germans, Italians, and even Turks, were mingled together 
_péle méle. Americans only were wanting. In addition to this ‘singularity, a 
| little incident occurred, which, for a few minutes, produced a powerful sensa- 
| tion among the company. It was whispered through the rooms, that about fifty 
| persons of suspicious character had ed entrance to the hotel, by means of 
| forged cards of invitation. This information was actually communicated from 
| the Prefecture of Police. It may readily be imagined that the supposed intru- 
| sion of these fashionable Robert Macaires excited some little panic. The gen- 
tlemen involuntarily placed their hands on their pockets, and the ladies kept 
their eyes on their cashmeres and mantillas, most ef which were trimmed with 
costly furs. Fortunately it proved to be a false alarm, and the little conster- 
nation it produced was amply compensated by the pleasures of the evening. 

On the day on which Mr. Thorn gave this ball he sent two bills of a thousand 
francs to each of the twelve mayors of the Frencli capital, with directions that 
the money should be distributed to the poor. Thus, charity and munificence 
went hand-in-hand. 4 

The splendour of Mr. Thorn’s entertainments bas never been equalled by 
those of any foreign resident in Paris, except by Mr. Thomas Hope. The ball 
above mentioned has been decidedly the most brilliant ‘of the present Parisian 
season. The dresses and jewels of the ladies were superb. ‘The Duchess of 
Sutherland in particular wore a most costly parure of diamonds. The dress of 
the Duke of Devonshire likewise excited attention. His Grace wore pantaloons 
of white ¢ricot, with the Order of the Garter. 

The forthcoming ball of the Minister of the Interior is expected to be exceed- 
ingly gay, and most numerously attended. 

The Tombola, which imparted such novelties to the masked balls at the 
Opera, last season, is not to be continued ; but a bazaar, or fancy fair, for the 
befefit of the poor, will be substituted in its stead. " The Mayor of the second 
Arrondissement has addressed a circular to the frequenters of these balls, calling 
upon the ladies to supply little fancy articles, executed by their own fair hands. 
On every article will be inscribed the name of the lady by whom it is sent. The 
stalls will be ranged on the stage of the Opera, and the bazaar will be styled, 
‘ Le petit bazar des indigens.”” The managers of the Opera have pledged them- 
selves to send to the committee the sum of 1,000 francs on the occasion of each 
ball; the money to be expended in articles for the bazaar. The most favourite 
actresses of the principal theatres in Paris are to officiate as marchandes at the 
stalls.—Court Journal. 


ight tinge of diplomatic colouring, which somewhat abated 





THE PACKET STAR. 

Particulars of the disasters sustained by this Vessel.—His Majesty's Brig Star, 
sailed from Falmouth on the 7th Nov., with the Mail for Halifax : the weather 
continued favourable until the 19th, when it commenced blowing from’S.W. 
gradually increasing and varying from S.W. hard to N.W. until the 24th, when 
it became a perfect hurricane. At2 a.m. asea struck the ship, which threw 
her on her beam ends, washing one man overboard, and fracturing the thigh of 
another ; in a short time she righted, with a great deal of water in her hold, the 
sea having stove in her dead lights. At noon, the ship was under foot of main- 
trysail, tillers all carried away, and no possibility of showing another stitch of 
canvass, as the greatest exertions were necessary even to keep the sails secured 
to the yards, the fore storm staysail a short time before, being blown in ribbands. 
A tremendous ea again struck the ship, which a second time threw her on her 
beam ends, with tops in the water, washing overboard Lieut. John Binney,* the 
commander, Mr. James Brown, master, and 11 seamen, out of which number, 
Mr. Brown, only, happily succeeded in regaining the ship, but in a very exhaust- 
ed atate. In about two or three minutes she righted, with loss of masts, bow- 
sprit, spare spars, boats, anchors, guns and bulwarks, the sea having swept the 
ship from stem to stern post; one gun, and part of the driver boom being the 
only articles left on deck; even the covering boards in many places were torn 
up, and six feet water in her hold. In a little time we succeeded in securing 
the hatches, cleared the ship of the water, and as the sea was making a complete 
breach over her, and for the safety of the lives of the remaining crew, cent 
them below. At8 p. m. the rudder head being split, it shook the stern post so 
much that it became necessary to go on deck and endeavour to secure it, which 
after some difficulty we succeeded in doing with iron stanchions and crowbars ; 
employed during the night, with the few hands capable of exertion, (many being 
scalded by the upsetting of the coppers, and some severely bruised,) in trimming 
ship, every thing having settled to port. The following day it blew so hard, and 
such a tremendous sea running, found it impossible to stand the deck. On the 
morning of the 26th, got a top-gallantsail on the stump of the foremast, having 
made a yard out of a few oars, and got the ship before the wind. On the 27th, 
having made a yard out of the driver boom, we set a lower studding-sail for a 
equare-sail, under which she ran at the rate of six knots, still blowing very hard. 
For the preservation of the ship it was judged prudent to run to the southward, 
and having obtained a few spars (small) from two English ships spoken in the 
trades, we were enabled to make the Island of Antigua on the 22d inst. when it 
| was intended to go into English Harbour, but in consequence of not being able 

to obtain a pilot, although guns were fired repeatedly, and from the unmanageable 
state of the ship was obliged to run for this Island, which we happily reached 
| on the 23d, at 8 a. m. having run upwards of 3000 miles since the accident. 
| The latitude of the ship when the sea struck her, at noon on the 24th, was 
46. N., long. 38. 

“* Men lost.—On the morning of the 24th, 1 seaman; at noon, commander 
and 11 seamen; 1 boy found dead under the wreck of bulkheads; and 1 lost 
on the 18th December, having accidentally fallen overboard ; this man had his 
arm broken at the time the ship was dismasted. There are at present 2 men 
with fractured legs on board. —Nevis, 24th December, 1835.” 


OBITUARIES— ARMY AND NAVY. 








LORD STOWELL. 

Died on the 29th ult. in his 91st year, William Scott, Baron Stowell, of 
Stowell Park, in the county of Gloucester. This distinguished and highly-gift- 
ed personage, elder brother of John, Earl of Eldon, and son of William Scott, 
Esq., amerchant of Newcastle, owed his elevation to the same source whence 
Bacon, Hyde, Coke, Erskine, with others almost innumerable, derived their im- 
portance—the profession of the law; and it is admitted with one accord, that 
his name will go down tu posterity amongst the most eminent of his predeces- 
sors. He entered the University of Oxford in 1761, was elected a Fellow in 
1766, and afterwards Camden Professor of History. In 1799 he became an 
advocate in the Civil Law Courts, and was appointed in 1787 King’s Advocate- 
General, Judge of the Consistory Court of London, Vicar-General of the Pro- 
vince of Canterbury, and Master of the Faculties ; Knighted in 1788; and in 


| answering: ** Your Roya! Highness’s command I must obey; yet be pleased to | 
| allow for the prejudices of early education in an ignorant old body, who—who” | 


July 31, on passage to Europe, Capt. Watson, 57th regt. 

Aug. 16, at Gazeepoore, Lieut. J. H. Isaac, 3d Foot. 

Of fever, on passage to Ceylon, between Muscat and Bombay, after having 
| travelled overland to Bussora, Lieut. Elias Durnford, R. E. eldest son of Col. 
| Durnford, R. E. 

Sept. 26, in France, Lieut.-General Mackay, E. I. C.’s service. 

Oct. 9, at the Island of Ascension, Thomas Mitchel], Esq. Surgeon R. N. 
Oct. 21, at Antigua, Ensign and Adjutant Clarke, 36th Foot. 

Oct. 29, at Trinidad, Quartermaster Brice, 19th Regt. 

Nov. 16, Capt. E. Parke, h. p. Royal Marines. 


—‘ Was certainly right, nay meritorious, as a woman, and believed herself to 
be so as a politician ; what did she say !’—* Why, then, your Royal Highness, 
she said just: ‘He’s a gude mon, and a kind, tell him, but he’s no the true 
prince, for a’ that.’’’ The Regent heartily enjoyed this instance of loyal con- 
stancy. for which poor Flora fared rather better than worse. 

A Death-bed Scene.—A farmer at Westhoughton, being on his death-bed sur- 
rounded by his family, with difficulty recited the state of his affairs. ‘I owe 











Peyton 4 es .” ; . 
“* £10, rma > a — 7 son he one po ce mage net cn | Nov. 17, Lieut.-Col. Judgson, late R. A. 
Wit. owes me ° e acced. 2ss me, how sensibvie he isto thelast - Nov. 18. Capt. Parker, h. p. Royal Artillerv. 
| said the mourners. ‘I owe Mr. ~ 


1798, having been sworn of the Privy Council, constituted Judge of the Court | 


of Admiralty, the duties of which judicial office his Lordship continued until 
1828 to execute with high reputation. Lord Stowell moved in the brilliant 
circle which adorned the close of the eighteenth century, and was the intimate 
friend of Dr. Johnson. in whose will he was named one of the executors. 

His Lordship twice married ; first, in 1782, Anna Maria, eldest daughter and 
co-heir of John Bagnall, Esq. of Earley Court; and secondly, in 1813, Louisa 
Catharine, Marchioness Dowager of Sligo. The latter lady died issueless in 
1817, but by the former he had one sun, William, formerly M.P. for Gatton, 
who pre-deceased his father only a few months, and one daughter, Marianne, 
wedded first to Thomas Townshend, Esq., and secondly to Lord Sidmouth. 
Upon her Ladyship her father’s estates and large personal property devolve. 

LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

The following is a description of a few of the most elegant dresses that have 
been worn at the balls of the last week in Paris :— 

A robe of emerald green Oran velvet. The sleeves formed of three rows of 
small coques of velvet, intermingled with coques of tulle. At the bottom of 
the sleeves and round the corsage, which was quite tight, a trimming of small 
coques likewise composed of velvet and éul/e. The trimming round the corsaze, 
formed a heading to a mantilla of dentelle de soie. The coiffure worn with this 
dress was a turban of white zephir gauze, intermingled with pearls, and having 
pearl tassels hanging on one side. 

A dress of white mousseline cashemere sprigged with silver. The corsage 
draped, and the sleeves en berret and very short. Over these short sleeves were 
demi-sleeves d@ la Venetienne, fastened upon the shoulders by bows of white 
satin riband. The hair was plaited en chan, very far back on the head, and a 
wreath of small roses encircled the plait. A second wreath crossed the forehead, 
forming a corffure a la Greeque. 

A robe of white gause embroidered with white silk. Across the front of the 
jupon were three blue satin ribands, descending from the waist, and fastened at 
the height of the knee by bouquets of blue flowers, descending en gerbe nearly 
to the bottum of the dress. 
forehead, and on each side blue mancinis descending very low on the cheeks. 

A robe of white crape. The front of the jupon ornamented with a wreath of 
coral branches, delicately embroidered in chenille. This wreath, which crossed 
the jupon diagonally, was terminated at bottom by a bunch of artificial coral 
The ceinture and bows on the corsage were of white satin. Head-dress, a 
wreath of coral branches, very tastefully dispersed. 

Several dresses of white crape and gauze were trimmed at the bottom of the 
jupon by three or four rouleaux of velvet, cerisse colour, blue or pink. The 
same trimming, but narrower, was repeated round the corsage. This very simple 
style of dress is much worn by young ladies. v 


Coiffure, three rows of small pearls across the | onmarried men alive for 48 married ; at 70, 11 bachelors for 27 married men; 


circles of Paris have been enlivened by an uninterrapted series of balls, public | Ed, R. 
\ 


£20,” said the sufferer. * There, he’s 


Nov. 20, Capt. Clyne, h. p. Ist Foot. 

At Madeira, Lieut. Geo. Gordon, 2d or North British Drags. 

At Templemorc, Major Willington, h. p. unatt. 

Dec. 1, at Government House, Prince Edward’s Islands, his Excellency Sir 
Aretas Wm. Young, Lieut.-Governor of that Island. 

Dec. 6, on passage from London to Edinburgh, Capt. J. Black, R. N., C. B., 
and K. M.'T. The naval career of Capt. Black commenced in 1793, in which 
year he was in the Leviathan, at the siege and occupation of Toulon. 

Dec. 18, Livvt. P. Nugent, h. p. unattached. 

Dec. 23, at Loughrea, Major Wolfe, 61st Regt. 

At Glasgow, Major Hill, 96th Regt. 

Dec. 24, at Cheltenham, Lieut.-General Dyce, E. I. C.’s service. 

Dec. 24, lust at sea during a severe gale of wind, which laid the vessel on her 
beam ends, Lieut. J. Binney, commanding his Majesty’s packet-sioop Star. 

At Edinburgh, Colonel Alexander Mair, Deputy-Governor of Fort George. 

Dec. 26, at Caernarvon, Col. M'Gregor. formerly of the 88th Regt. 

Jan. 1, at Escot Lodge, Devonshire, Lieut.-Col. Sir John Kennaway, Bart. 
E. |. C.’s service. in the 78th year of his age. 

At Corte, Capt. R. Fitzgerald Holmes, h.p. 77th Regt. 

Jan. 2, near Havant, Lieut.-Colonel Richard Gabbins, C.B. This amiable 
man and excellent officer served successfully in the 24th, 85th. 21st, and 75th 
Reats., with the highest credit to himself, and advantage to the Service. 

W. D. Fiamsteed, Rifle Brigade. 

Jan. 5, in Scotland, Capt. Sir James Dunbar, Bart. R. N. 

Jan. 6, at Belfast, Lieut. Edward F. Moore, h.p. 83d Regt. 

Jan 7, at Stonehouse, near Plymouth, Lieat.-Colonel G. E. Roby, late Royal 
| Marines, in his 72n4 year. 

Jan. 8, at the Reetory, Liandwrog, North Wales, the Rev. W Griffiths, 
Chaplain, R.N. and Rector of the Parish. The = Divine a as Chaplain 
: ss i * and was for many years 
Amsterdam tables, that the mortality of those from 30 to 45 years ef age is 27 | °" board the Brunswick on “ the glorious Ist of June,” an = Be ee 
per cent. for the unmarried, while it is but 18 for the married ; and that for the | Chaplain of a Royal _— a where his — and truly Christian 
41 bachelors who attain the age of 40, there are 78 marned men. The difference | Character endeared him to the hearts of his numerous hearers. 
becomes still more striking as age advances: at the age of 60 there are but 22 


raving again,”’ said his hearers. 

Relative Valueof Whig and Tory Newspapers.—At the recent sale of the 
London and provincial newspapers in the public newsroom, Durham, the New- 
castle Journal was disposed of at 5d. per number second hand. The Durham 
Chronicle at 24. Such is the high and palmy state of credit in which whiggery 
stands in the good city of Durham. 


| 
| 


Phrenology.—T he stupidity of this science has been practically demonstrated | 
in an examination of the lumps, thumps, and bumps on the head of Lacenaire | 
and Fieschi, whose cold-blooded cruelty and want of feeling under the most | 
frightful circumstances has astonished and disgusted all France. This monster | 
in human form is * phrenologically’ endowed with all the qualities of a good, 
kind, mild, sensible, and religious man, holding injustice and robbery in horror. 


The Married and Unmarried.—Some very curious facts on the subject of 
marriage, as connected with longevity, are stated by Dr. Casper, in a paper of 
his lately published at Beilin. It had been long ago vaguely asserted, that bache- 
lors are less long-lived than marriedmen. Hofeland and Deparcieux were of 
this opinion ; and Voltaire observed that there were more suicides among those 
who had not given hostages to fortune than among those who had. Odier, 
however, was the first who set on foot the inquiry with exactitude, and he found 
(Bibl. Britannique, 1814) that in the case of females the mean duration of life, 
for the married woman of 25, was above 36 years; while for the unmarried it 
was but 30 1-2. At 30 there wasa difference of four years in favour of the 
married ; and at 35, two years, and soon, It may be said, perhaps, that married 
females ought tobe considered as picked lives; but,as Dr. Casper observes, 
this is far from being generally the case, especially in the middle and upper 
classes of society; it is chiefly among the lower orders, where a livelihood is 
procured by labour, that importance is attached to the bodily health and vigour 
of the female. With regard to men, we gather from Deparcieux’s and the 





| At Kingston, Mr. J. T. Master R.N. late of H.M.S. Rainbow. 
Jan. 10, at Cionme!, Lieut. George Lane, b.p. Ist Foot, Barrackmaster of 
| that place. 
At Leith, Assistant-Sargeon A. Callinder, 69th Regt. 
Jan. 10, at Chelsea, Col. R. Hall, in the 83rd year of his age. 
Jan. 13, Lieut. James Stevenson, late of the Ist Royal Veteran Battalion, 
| aged 76. . 

Jan. 13, at Hammersmith, Commander George Manners Sutton, R.N. 
* Lieutenant Binney was the eldest son of the Hon. H.N. Binney, Collector 
Excise at Halifax, Nova Scotia. He was young, active, and promising.— 


and at 80, for the three bachelors who may chance to be alive, there are 9 

Benedicts. ‘The same proportion very near holds good with respect to tae fe- | 
male sex; 72 married women, for example, attain the age of 45, while only 52 
unmarried reach the same term of life. M. Casper, in conclusion, considers 
the point as now incontestably settled, that in both sexes marriage is conducive 
to longevity. 


BALLS IN PARIS, 
Since the splendid Court féte, which took place the week before last, the gay of 
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Jan. 15, at Dublin Castle, Col. the Hon. W. J. Gore, brother to the Earl of 
t ar of his age. 

sn 4 My. code in London. Lieut. J. Reid, R.N. This officer entered the 
Navy as a volunteer of the First Class in 1804 at a very early age, and was one 
of the Aides-de-camp to the good Lord Collingwood at the ever memorable 
battle of Trafalgar. He afterwards served during the whole of the war as 
midshipman and Lieut.; he was engaged in many boat-actions under the late 
Capt. Lumley and on one or two occasions was the means of saving the lives of 
men who had fallen overboard, at the risk of his own. 


Xupervial Parliament, 


MR. RAPHAEL'S CHARGES AGAINST MR. O'CONNELL. 
House of Commons, Thursday, Feb. 11. 

Mr. HARDY rose for the purpose of asking leave to bring under the notice 
of the House a case which imvelved a breach of privilege, and which he there- 
fore considered entitled to take precedence of all other business then on the 
paper. He adopted his present course because the case to which he alluded 
involved an objection of avery serious nature against the character of an Hon. 
Member of that House, imputing to him the trafficking for a seat in the return of 
a Member of Parliament for the county uf Carlow. This charge, if true—and 
he did not mean to assert that it was true—would involve the House in con- 
siderable difficulty with respect to the course which it ought to pursue. All that 
he should do at present would be to ask leave of the Speaker to bring this 
case on now, before any of the other subjects which stood for discussion that 
evening. 

Colonel BRUEN rose to present a petition from several freeholders of the 
county of Carlow, complaining ef certain transactions at the last election for 
that county. (Loud cries of Hear.) It was not his intention to trespass long 
upon the House in presenting this petition; he would read the substance of it, 
and would then let the petition be read at length by the clerk. After he had 
read the substance of the petition, which we give below, the Hon. Member 
concluded in the following words :—“ I have now discharged my duty to my 
constituents in presenting this ‘petition; and I feel satisfied that I shall best 
continue to do so by abstaining from making a single remark upon 1t. Well 
aware of the sensitiveness with which so many ardent Reformers will receive 
the bare idea of such monstrous proceedings (immense cheering on both sides 
of the House), and assured of how much they must be naturally inclined, as 
well as of how deeply they are pledged to the country, to eradicate such abuses, 
I willingly and confidently leave the matter in their hands.” (General cheering.) 

The clerk then read the petition, which was couched in these terms :— 

‘(TO THE HON. THE COMMONS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM IN PARLIAMENT 

ASSEMBLED. 

«‘ The humble petition of the undersigned Freeholders, Electors of the county 

of Carlow. 

‘‘Showeth,—That from various statements and letters lately published, 
bearing respectively the signatures of * Alexander Raphael,’ Esq., late sitting 
Member for the said county of Carlow, and‘ Daniel O'Connell,’ Esq., now 
sitting Member far the city of Dublin, it appears that, shortly before the last 
election for the said county of Carlow, a certain agreement or traffic was set on 
foot between the said Daniel O'Connell and Alexander Raphael, whereby the 
said Daniel O'Connell contracted that he would procure or endeavour to procure, 
the return of the said Alexander Raphael to serve in Parliament for the said 
county of Carlow, in consideration of a concurrent engagement by the said 
Alexander Raphael to pay two sums of 1,000/ each, the first of which sums was 
by the terms of the said agreement or traffic, to be paid absolutely and entirely 
for being nominated as candidate, and the secord of which sums was to be paid, 
only in the event of the said Alexander Raphael being returned as Member. 

‘* That the said traffic or agreement was presented by the said Daniel O’Con- 
nell to the said Alexander Raphael as a ‘safe speculation,’ and was concluded 
upon and carried into effect by Loth parties accordingly. 

‘* That in pursuance thereof, and before the said election, the said first sum of 
£1,000 was placed by the said Alexander Raphael, for the use of the said 
Daniel O'Connell, in the hands of the said Alexander Raphael's solicitor, from 
whom the said Daniel O'Connett, before the said election, received the said first 
sum of £1,000 by his son, Joun O'Connell, Esq., acting on the behalf, and with 
the authority, of him the said Daniel O'Connell. 

“That in further pursuance and fulfilment of the said agreement, traffic, or 
speculation, a printed address was extensively circulated among the electors of 
the said county, immediately wefore the said last election, bearing the signature 
of the said Daniel O'Connell, and introducing and recommending to the said 
electors the said Alexander Raphael, who was then a total stranger to the said 
county, as a candidate for the representation thereof, together with Nicholas 
Aylward Vigors, Esq. 

“That at the said election then ensuirg, the said Alexander Raphael and 
Nicholas A. Vigors were returned for the said county against the two opposing 
candidates, Colonel Henry Braen and Thomas Kavanagh, Esq. 

‘That after the said return of the said Alexander Raphael, the said second 
sum of £1,000 was in further pursuance and fulfilment of the said agreemeut, 
traffic, or speculation, placed by the said Alexander Raphael for the use of the 
said Danie! O'Connell, in the hand of the said Alexander Raphael's solicitor, 
from whom the said Daniel O'Comneli received the said second sum of £1,000 
by his son the said John O'Connell, Esq., acting on the behalf, and with the 
authority of him the said Daniel O'Connell. 

‘** That a petition was presented to your hon. House against the said return of 
the said Alexander Raphael and Nicholes A. Vigors, and that the ballot for a 
committee of your Hon. House to try the validity of the said return, took place 
on the same afternoon on which the said second sum of £1,000 had been so 
received, in respect of such return, by the said John O'Connell, for the use of 
his father the said Daniel O'Connell ; and that the said second £1,000 having 
been so received in respect of such return, the said John O'Connell and Daniel 
O'Connell both attended the ballot for the committee of your hon. House, by 
which the validity of the said return was to be tried, and the said John O’Con- 
nell was in fact ballotted as a Member to serve on the said committee, as finally 
reduced, and was sworn at the table of your Hon. House, ‘ well and truly to try 
the matter of the petition referred to the said committee, anda true judgment to 
give according to the evidence.’ 

‘“* Your petitioners submit to your hon. House that the said transactions were 
in plain violation of the rights of your petitioners, as electors of the county of 
Carlow, no less than of the privileges of your hon. House, and they humbly 
pray that your hon. House will be pleased to inquire into the circumstances 
thereof, and if the same shall be proved, to take such proceedings against 
the offender or olfenders as to your hon. House in its discretion shall seem meet.” 

{Here follow 231 signatures of gentlemen and yeomen of the largest property 
and respectability in the county. ] 

Mr. HARDY then rose to present the petition with which he was intrusted, 
when he was interrupted by 

Mr. O'CONNELL, who said ¢hat he interposed between the two petitions 
for reasons which must at once be obvious to the House. [Hear, hear.) In 
the first place, he hoped that there was not a single man in the House who dif- 

fered from him in thinking that there were grounds for inquiry and-grounds for a 
commitiee laid tn that petition. (Hear, hear.) It was his opinion that such 
grouncs were laid. [Great cheering on the Ministerial benches, afterwards 
— d back tron the Opposition benches.) He had always voted for inquiry | 
wien Fariamentary grounds were stated for inquiry ; and whether the case was 
his own, or that of any one else, he would under such circumstances still vote 
y. {Loud cheers.) On the present occasion he should not, as far 
as he was himself concerned, complain—he would not say of the mou.strous 
we ook bapethagtions Se — proceeding, that such a petition should 
pr ea a ~ ds ae neg without his giving any intim ‘tion of lis 

it ) the party implicated in its allegations. (Hear, hear.] For himself 
he scorned to complain; but there was another person, on whose account he 
appealed to every man of feeling and to every father in the House. [Loud 
rere a . from the Ministerial benches J He asked them whether it was 
right to introduce the name of Mr. John O'Connell? {Cries of Yes, from the 





for an ingu 


The SPEAKER requested Mr. O'Connell, whom the confusion had induced 
to sit down, to moderate his expressions. 
fortunately it was not heard in the gallery. = ; y 

Mr. O'CONNELL admitted that he had been carried away by his feelings, 
but said that he should attend at once to the suggestion of the Chair. Perhaps 
he might be excused under the circumstances. { Hear, hear, from the Minis- 
terial benches.] He was speaking of the petitioners, and saying that the Mem- 
ber for Youghal ought to have had an opportunity of flinging back the calumny 
into their foul den. [Loud cries of Oh, oh—no, no; met with loud cheering 
from the Ministerial benches.) He had been understood otherwise, it seemed. 
{Loud cries of Ob, oh! and still louder cheering, in the midst of which an Hon. 
Member near Mr. O’Connell—some persons said it was Mr. H. Grattan—ex- 
claimed “The Orange Den.”| Yes, the Orange den. [Cheers] What! 
were there no Orange names to the petition! [Cheers from the Ministerial 
berches.] Was there no conspiracy among the Orangemen to get it signed and 
presented? [Cheers from the same quarter.] But no matter—he had been 
carried away by his feelings ; be it so. He believed that whilst he was appeal- 
ing on bebalf of the Member for Youghal to the House—the only tribunal to 
which ke should appeal—there was not a single man in the House who would 
condemn him as guilty of any great error in being a little more violent than he 
ordinarily was on other subjects. [Cheers from the Ministerial benches.) He 
would, however, proceed, and prosecute his appeal on behalf of the Member for 
Youghal, who had been assailed most wantonly and most unjustly. [Cheers 
from the Ministerial benches, and cries of No.}] In the first place, was it not 
perfectly well knuwn at the time when the Carlow election committee was 
struck, that he (Mr. O'Connell) had addressed a le‘ter to the electors of Carlow 
on behalf of Raphael and Vigors? Was not that fact, he repeated, perfectly 
well known to the petitioners? [Cheers from the Ministerial benches.) And 
when they chose to leave Mr. John O'Connell on the committee, from which 
they had the power to strike him off, had they not also the fullest knowledge 
that he (Mr. O'Connell) was a warm partisan of Rapbael and V igors? [Loud 
cheers.] Had they any right to accuse him of improper conduct in being pre- 
sent at the ballot, when his duty absolutely required that he should be present ? 
[Cheers from the same quarter.] Had they not a perfect knowledge that he 
(Mr. O'Connell) had taken an active part in promoting their return when they 
left the Member fur Youghal on the committee? Why did they leave him there ? 
{Continued cheering from the Ministerial benches. ] Every person knew, who 
was at all conversant with the constitution of election committees—oh! they 
understood the thing well—they were secure of their committee. [Cheers 
from the Ministerial benches.] He appealed to the Members of that commit- 
tee—he called upon them and taunted them, one by one, to come forward—he 
challenged them to answer whether Mr. John O'Connell had not discharged his 
duty as a Member of that committee as fairly and conscientiously as any other 
Gentleman who belonged to it. [Cheers from the Ministerial benches.) Why 
did he say this? Because the chairman of that committee, after he (Mr. 
O'Connell) had thrown out something more than an insinvation against its mode 
of conducting the investigation, had expressed regret that he had not followed 
the example of his near relative, Mr. John O'Connell, whose conduct he de- 
scribed as fair, impartial, and well worthy of imitation. [Cheers from the 
Ministerial benches.] Aud what, after all, was the accusation against the Mein- 
ber for Youghal?! Why, this—that he had on one occasion been the messenger 
of his father for the sum of £1000. [Cheers from the Opposition benches. ]} 
So his name was introduced, not to give weight to this petition, but to act as 
the lead which was to sink it. He (Mr. O'Connell) knew well the motive and 
object of these proceedings. [Great cheering on both sides of the House ] 
There was a feeling abroad, (continued Mr. O'Connell) which was to be hal- 
looed on by newspapers and public meetings against me,—for | am nine-tenths 
of the stock in trade of newspaper scribblers and Tory speakers [cheers on the 
Ministerial and laughter on the Opposition benches), aud my feelings of love 
and affection—oh! they cannot-be described! But I am consoled by my con- 
sciousness of my son's integrity, and I bless my God that mother never had a 
more dutiful and respectful son. [Loud laughter on the Opposition, answered 
by cheers on the Ministerial benches.] Whilst I feel that, | envy you not 
(pointing to the Opposition benches) your Orange triumph. [Great cheering 
from the Ministerial benches.] You have endeavoured to plunge a dagger 
through my son’s reputation in my heart, but your malice has been frustrated, 
and your dagger has fallen blunted on the impenetrable shield of the integrity 
of my loved, my pure, and, except by falsehood, my unimpeachable son. (Great 
cheering from the Ministerial benches. ] 

Mr. HARDY proposed that the petitions be printed and taken into further 
consideration on Tuesday next. 

Mr. WYNN thought that there should be as little delay as possible. He 
would suggest Monday as the best day for the discussion, unless that would Le 
inconvenient to the Hon. and Learned Member for Dublin. 

Mr. O'CONNELL said, the reason he preferred Tuesday was, that he regard- 
ed the whole charge as a mock solemnity. [Cheers and laughter.] The Noble 
Lord (Stanley) might differ from him. He (Mr. O'Connell) considered the 











Opposition benches.} He did not speak of in roducing tis name into the peti- 
tion, but of introducing the petition without giving hin (Mr. John O'( Yonnell) 
any notice of its contents (Cries of Hear, from the M visterial yetorted by 
the Members on the Opposition benches }] Was the Hon Mewiber who pre 
sented the petition himself a father? { Hear, hear ) If he wey how nell he 
bring an allegation against the integrity of Mr. John O'Connell when actin ,| 
upon Oath without giving him any intimation of the charce? {Cheers from the 
Ministerial benches.) Hew could he reconcile it to the common ideas of | 
justice to attack that individual, as it were, behind his back? [Hear re - } 
Party spirit was bad at all times; but it was infernal when it tore v > " tl e | 
routs every kind, and generous, and honourabje feeling of « 7 nature 4 1h 
him by an unputation of perjury, not avainst himself |. atin 6 > 


iself, but against as pure 
i crea as ever breathed—the Member for Yougi),! ¢ oe. 


bs i [Great cheering on 

© sviinisterial be uches. } If the Hon Momber had in his eo nposition any 
lity, —if he were not the person whi " 

‘ } 1 who ha i whole ! . 

rt nea | WHOLE vil Les 


‘ ‘ 1 ! 
cheeriug from the Ministerial benches, m-t ty equally loud cheer- 


»iten) if he were nut the person in whose ears the sereain of 





f storied by his tyranny, was still rluging, and rine 1g in vain (cheer 
the Llouse as before), he wold | been of a nature 

( : such an assertion agams: the Member for Youghal, without 

' f bis intevtion, ip order that he mivht have 1) Opportunity o 

= | debe to J j PI nity of 
(Colonel Bruen’s) foul den the calumny. {Load cries of 


air, Chai.) 


| in that House and before his country 
) 


charge a ridiculous one, instigated, not in that house but apt of it, by the grossest 
party spirit [loud cheers from the Ministerial benches), and repeated out of that 
House by men who had employed all their lives in bribing and corrupting. He 
wished for Tuesday because there were two important questions fixed for Mon- 
day, in the discussion of which he wished to take a part. ‘Tuesday would be 
quite time enough [hear, hear], and he couid assure the House he should repose 
with the utmost nonchalance under all the anxieties of this mighty and weighty 
accusation, in regard to which he had already been acquitted of all pecuniary 
turpitude by the Hon. Member for Bradford. [Loud cheers from the Ministe- 
rial benches, and cries of ‘* No, no,” in which Lord Stanley’s voice was dis- 
tinctly audible.] He did not mean the Noble Lord (Stanley); he did not say 
the Noble Lord had acquitted him; oh no, he knew too well the delicacy of his 
enmity [loud cheers from the Ministerial benches] ; be had experienced it too 
often already ; but he understood the Hon. Member for Bradford to acquit him 
of any pecuniary turpitude in the matter. [Cheers.] 
Tuesday, there he should be, he trusted, in perfect health, certainly in good 
spirits, and ready, at all events, to meet and refute the charge,—refute, did he 
say! Oh no, it could not be necessary for him—but to convince every impar- 
tial man in that House that there was net one particle of ground for the impu- 
tation. (Cheers.] He was entitled to that assertion, and all he required for the 
present was, that the House should suspend its judgment till Tuesday, when the 
Hon. Member for Bradford night speak at any length he pleased and with all 
his accustomed power, and the Hon. Member for Carlow (Colonel Bruen) 
would be at liberty to talk as disparagingly as he had ventured, most untruly, 
to speak of him (Mr. O'Connell) to-night. [Cheers from the Ministerial 
benches, and loud cries of Order! Order! in the midst of which]— 

The SPEAKER interposed —He was sure the Hon. and Learned Member 
would see at once that the expression he had used was very strong and alto- 
gether unparliamentary. 

Mr C’CONNELL was sorry if he had made use of unparliamentary lan- 
guage. If he had done so, he begged leave to retract it; but he did not think 
iat to say he had been untruly accused was very unparliamentary language. 
{Hear, hear.] Ifit were so considered by the House, he had no feelings of re- 
sentment to gratify, and therefore he repudiated the expression. Having said 
thus much, he would not now enter into the subject at length, beyond again 
expressing the hope that the House would postpone till Tuesday entering further 
into this discussion. 

Lord STANLEY said—He considered the Hon. and Learned Member's 
political character and political position fraught with danger to the empire at 
large. (Continued cheers.] Politically he had always opposed him, and he 
thanked his candour when he declared it was a high gratification to hear the ex- 
pression of his belief, that during the Administration of Lord Grey he (Lord 
Stanley) had essentially served to thwart that Hon and Learned Member's poli- 
tical schemes. [Loud cheers.) But political grounds of hostility he would 


never suffer to degenerate into personal vindictiveness. [Cheers.] He never 


would sit on such a committee as that to be moved for by the Hon. Member for 
Bradford, because he should distrust his own judgment in a case where he sat | 


on the character of the Hon. and Learned Member. (Loud cheers ]_ If, there- 
fore, he were nominated on the committee, be should at once decline serving on 
it. He never had made an attack on the Hon. and Learned Member—he never 
would do so—in his absence, when it was impossible for the Hon. and Learned 
Member to answer for himself; but he was bound to say, when the Hon, and 
Learned Member appealed to him, that he was already exempted from any charge | 
of personal corruption, whatever might be his (Lord Stanley's) opinion as to the 
justness of the charge; that charge did hang over his head, and answer ithe must 
{Loud and continued cheers ] What- 
ever application the Hon. and Learned Member was prepared to make of that 
money which it was alleged he had received, the allegation that he did receive it 
and that for such a sum he contracted that a member should have a seat in that 
House, fixed him distinctly and substan ially with the charge [loud cheers]; 
whether he meant to apply it personally to his private advantage, or politically | 
as a means of public corruption [cheers], it was equally discreditable to him asa 
charge of personal or pecuniary corraption 
word on this subject 


| 
He had not intended to sav one | 
[Ironical cheers from the Ministerial benches.] He de- 
clared on his honour as a geutleman he had no such intention, but the Learned 
Member provoked him to do so. { Loud cheers ] 


He denied that he consider- 
ed him exempted from the charge of corruption 


! 
! 
[Cheers.] He pronounced no} 
pinion as to whether he was guilty or not, but this he would say, that the Hon | 
ind Learned Member was not justified in repre senting—and much had he been | 
ssiomished in seeing bis Right Hon. Friend (Sir J. C. Hebhoose, as we under- 
toov) intimating his assent to the statement by a loud and vociferous cheer— 
a8 if 80 grave an imputation on the character and couduct of any Hon Meinber | 


If the House would fix | 


of that House should rather be laughed away and treated as a thing too ridicy- 


He added another sentence, but un- | lous to demand the serious and deliberate investigation of that Parliament, which 


had already proved itself determined to do away with the corruptions which sub- 
sisted under a former system, and which, most of all, was bound consistently to 
ascertain and punish the delivquency of those who had been the foremost in de- 
nouncing and the readiest in determining and in inflicting the punishment of others 
[Loud cheers. ' 

- J. C. HOBHOUSE here said something across the table, which we did 
not hear. 

Lord STANLEY continued —He hoped he had misunderstood his Right 
Hon. Friend, and yet his manner was so marked that he could not persuade 
himself that he had been mistaken; he heard him so loudly cheer the assertion 
which fell from the Hon. and Learned Member for Dublin, that this was a charge 
so utterly ridiculous that it should be treated altogether with contempt (cheers} 
—that it was one which that House was taking up asa matter of much solemnit 
[cheers], and for that reason it was matter of indifference on which day it should 
be brought forward. [Cheers.] He thought it could be no matter of mock 
solemnity to that House, which had already instituted so many proceedings into 
cases of corruption in various towns and boroughs, such as York, Ipswich, Yar- 
mouth, and even the alleged case of Chatham. [Hear.] It must be a matter 
of deep importance to the Members of that House whether there was or not an 
individual in it capable of exercising such influence as to introduce into a county 
of Ireland a person utterly unknown to the constituency, of whom he expressed 
the lowest and the meanest opinion [cheers], and who, possessing that influence, 
was prepared for its exercise to receive, on whatever pretence, the sum of 
£2000. [Loud cheers.] If there was anything in reform, if there was any 
desire really to maintain those principles to which he ever had been, and now 
was, sincerely attached, the last thing that should be urged on such an occasion 
as the present would be, that this was a mere matter of mock solemnity, and on 
that account it was quite indifferent whether brought forward on one day or 
another. [Cheers.] As he said before, he cared not on what day it was 
brought forward ; if she Hon. and Learned Member preferred Tuesday, Tuesday 
let it be. He knew not why it should not be proceeded with at once. [Hear, 
hear.) The Hon. and Learned Member confessed that he thought it fitting for 
inquiry before a committee—the Hon. Member for Bradford only moved for a 
committee—nothing more; yet, said the Hon. and Learned Member, give us 
three days between the time of giving notice and the moving for that commit- 
tee. [Hear, hear] It was not for him to say how that time was to be employ- 
ed. [Cheers.] It was not for him to say whether a delay of three days was 
necessary or desirable for the Hon. and Learned Member; he freely confessed 
he could not enter into his feelings ; he did not understand them,—he never par- 
ticipated in them [loud cheers] ; but this he knew, that if he sat in that House 
under such a charge—a charge repeated over and over again—a charge support- 
ed by documents, detailing facts, some denied, much admitted on both sides—a 
charge that he had obtained money corruptly to procure for an individual a seat 
in that House, 24 hours should not have elapsed from the meeting of Parlia- 
ment without he himself moving for the appointment of a committee. [Loud 
cheers.}] He remembered one occasion on which the Hon. and Learned Gen- 
tleman found it convenient to take some days to answer a charge which had 
been made against him; he never quarrelled with him for taking as much time 
as he considered necessary to enable him to answer any of his observations ; he 
did not complain of his requesting till Tuesday on the present occasion ; but, 
where it his (Lord Stanley‘s) case, rather than now move for the postponement 
of one single hour, if the matter had not been investigated sooner, he should 
have called on the House at once to express its judgment. [Loud and con- 
tinued cheers. ] 

Mr. O'CONNELL rose amid loud cries of ‘‘ Spoke, spoke,” and * Question, 
question.”) The Noble Lord, he said, had totally misstated him. He (Mr. 
O'Connell) never said that the Noble Lord had acquited him, he had not even 
insinuated it [Hear, hear]; and all he said was, that he understood the Hon. 
Member for Bradford to excuse him completely from pecuniary corruption. 
(Hear, hear.] The Noble Lord put it unfairly ; but he ought to have listened to 
what had been said before he rose to make his Speech. Not one word had 
fallen from the Noble Lord of charge against him but he should be able to prove 
wholly destitute of the slightest shadow of truth; and when that Noble Lord 
talked of having thwarted bim in his plans and exertions for Ireland during Lord 
Grey’s Government, he declared he did not *elieve he had ever said anything of 
the kind: the assumption of the Noble Lord, therefore, on which he con- 
gratulated himself, was incorrect; but if he had even used words to anything 
like the effect stated, the Noble Lord must have misunderstood him (Hear, 
Hear], for, so far from having thwarted his plans, he had materially advanced 
them. 

—=j—— 
THE AFFAIRS OF UPPER CANADA. 
THE LATE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 
Wednesday, March 16. 

[The Lieut. Gov. sent down to the House of Assembly this day, the follow- 

ing correspondence :— ] 
Executive Council Chamber, at Toronto, Friday 4th March, 1836. 
To his Excellency, Sir Francis Bond Head, Knight, Commander of the Royal 
Hanovarian Guelphic Order, Knight of the Prussian Military Order of 
Merit, Lieutenant Governor of the Province of Upper Canada, &c. &c. &¢. 
May it please your Excellency, 

The Executive Council, impressed with the oath they have taken to discharge 
the duties necessarily resulting from their appointment * to advise the King and 
his Representatives in the Government of this Province,” in the terms of the 
Constitutional Act, upon the affairs of the Province,” deem it incumbent upon 
them most respectfully to submit the following representation :— 

The Executive Council recognize the truth of the opinion expressed by Lord 
Glenelg, that ‘* the present is an era of more difficulty and importance than any 
which has hitherto occurred in the history of this part of his Majesty’s demi- 
nions.” This unhappy condition they ascribe, in a very great degree, to the 
hitherto unconstitutional abridgment of the duties of the Executive Council. 
It appears from the proceedings of the House of Assembly, and from the reite- 
ration of established opinion in the Country, that neither will public expectation 
be satisfied, nor contentment be restored, until the system of Local Government 
is altered and conducted according to the true spirit and meaning of the constitu- 
tional Act. The delay of this just and indispensable course has already excited 
in the great mass of the people, a lamentable jealousy and distrust, and has also 
induced the discussion of constitutional changes, the desire for which, unless 
speedily arrested, by affording the unrestricted operation of the 3lst George 3, 
Chapter 31, will not only become more fixed, but rapidly increase tu a greater and 
irretrievable extent. 

The policy and measures which have led to the present condition, seldom 
passed under the review of the Executive Council, or were submitted for 








their advice. Nevertheless, its members have been undeservedly subjected 
to the heaviest reproach throughout the country, from a prevalent belief 
that they have been called upon to fulfil the duty imposed upon them by the 
Constitution, as advisers upon publicaffairs. But amidst the obloquy thus thrown 


| ypon them, they have studiously avoided any attempt at exculpation, by disa- 


vowing. in their defence, any participation in the conduct of the affairs which 
they were erroneously supposed to have approved. The consequence of this 
silent endurance of political odium, has been the perpetuation of the misbelief, 
that the Executive Council are conversant with the affairs of the Province, upon 
which they are appointed to advise ; and although an opposite practice has gene- 
rally prevailed between former Lieutenant Governors and their Council, vet it has 
ever been notoriously contrary to the state of things presumed by the community 
to exist. 

Public opinion respecting the Executive Council and their duties, has been 
founded upon the terms of the 31 George IJI. chap. 31, to which Statute the 
people used to express a firm attachment, an attachment which the Council be- 
lieve never would have been impaired, had the Constitution been administered 
either according to its letter orto its spirit. 

In several clauses of 31 George IIT. chapter 21, the Executive Council is men- 
tioned in generalterms. In the 34th clause the terms are ‘‘ together with such 
Executive Council as shall be appointed by his Majesty for the affairs of such 
Province,” and not as it would otherwise have Leen expressed “ together with 
such Executive Council as shal! be appointed by his Majesty for that purpose.” 
In the 38th clause the terms are ** with the advice of such Execative Council as 
shall have been appointed by his Majesty, bis Heirs, or Successors, within such 
Province fur the affairs thereof,” and not as it would otherwise have been ex- 
pressed, ‘with the advice of such Executive Council as shall have been ap- 
pointed by bis Majesty, his Heirs or Successors, within the Province for that 
purpose.” 

' The same may be said of similar terms used in the latter part of the seventh 
clause. 

With respect to which clauses it may be further remarked, that had it been 
contemplated that the Executive Council were to act only in the matters therein 
epecified, the words *‘ on the affairs of such Province” might have been omitted, 
without in the least impairing the legal effect. In the construction, therefore, 
of this Statute, the above expression can not be treated as surplussing, but it 
must be taken to impose the daty which it imports. 

From the language of this Statute, therefore it appears— 

Firstly—That there is an Execorive Council 

Secondly—That they are appointed by the King. 

Thirdly—Th.at they are appointed to alvise the King, and his Representative, 
upon * the affairs of the Province,’—no particular affairs are specified ; no limi- 
tation to any particular tine or suuject. 
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As the Constitutional Act prescribes to the Council the lati:ude of ‘the 
fairs of the Province,” it requires an equal authority of law to narrow those 
enlt or relieve the Council from a co-extensive duty. 


Every Representative of the King, upon arriving from England to assume the | 


OV ent of this country, is necessarily a stranger to it: and the law has 
peer for a Local Council a source of advice, which, when given, is followed 
ording to his discretion. 
ws ap po as specified in the 38th clause of the 31st Geo. 3, chap. 31, the 
concurrence of the Council is required to give effect to certain Executive Acts. 
But these exceptions prove the general rule, viz .—that while the advice is to 
be given upon the affairs of the Province generally, it is only in the particular 
cases that it must harmonize with the pleasure of the Crown, to give that pleasure 
effect. Indeed, if the Law could be construed to limit the advice to the parti- 
cular eases, it would follow that the Council could not legally and constitution- 
ally advise upon any others ; a proposition which, besides its manifest repugnance 
to the terms of the Act, is contrary to received opinion and usage. 
But while the Constitution has assigned te the Council this duty, it is only 
toa very subordinate and limited extent that they have heretofore had opportu- 
nity afforded them to perform it. It is submitted that the exigency of the 


Statute can only be answered by allowing the affairs of the Province to pass un- | 


der their review for such advice as their consciences may suggest, preparatory 
to the final and discretionary action of the King’s Representative, upon those 
affairs. . 

. The Council meeting once a week upon Land matters, while the affairs of the 





upon which he has daily to decide, would be as utterly impossible as for any one 
but himself to decide upon what points his mind required, or needed not, the 
advice of his Council. Upon their sterling fund he must therefore constitu- 
tionally draw whenever embarrassment requires it; and on their part, if they 
faithfully honour bis bills, however often he may present them, they conscien- 
tiously fulfil to their Sovereign, to Him, to'their Country, and to their Oath, the 
important duty which they have sworn in secrecy to perform. 

Having concluded the above outline of the relative responsibility of the Lieu- 
tenant Governor and his Executive Council, as it regards his Majesty’s colo- 
nies in general, it may be observed with respect to this Province in particular, 
that when his Majesty, by conquest, first obtained possession of the Canadas, 
the Government thereof devolved upon the Military Commander, until by an 
Act passed in the 14th year of George III. a Council was appointed * for the 
affairs of the Province of Quebec, to consist of such persons resident therein, 
(not exceeding twenty-three, nor less than seventeen) as his Majesty, his Heirs, 
and successors, shall be pleased to appoint, which Council so appointed and 
nominated, or the major part thereof, shall have power and authority to make 
ordinances for the peace, welfare, and good government of the said Province, 
with the consent of his Majesty's Governor.” 

_ This power of the council was further restricted by certain important limita- 
tions, specified in clauses 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17, of the said Act; however, in 
, the year 1791, a new Act was passed, commonly called the Constitutional Act, 
| because it settled the Canadas, which were then divided into the Upper and 
Lower Provinces. 





Country are withheld from their consideration and advice, is as imperfect a ful- | By this Act, the Military domination of General and his Council was changed 
ilment of the Constitutional Act, as if the Provincial Parliament were sum- | for a new and better system; and as evidently both could not exist together, 
moned once a year, to meet the letter of the Law, and immediately prorogued | the very first clause in the Act declared—* that so much of the late Act (14th 


u pon answering the Speech from the Throne. In both cases the true meaning 

and spirit of the Constitutional Act require, that the Parliament should have a 
general and practicable opportumity to Legislate, and the Executive Council to 
advise, upen the affairs of the Country. In the former case, the Representa- 
tive of the King can withhold the Royal Assent from bills, and in the latter, 
reject the advice offered ; but their respective proceedings can not be constitu- 
tionally circumscribed or denied because they need the expression of the Royal 
pleasure thereon for their consummation. 

The extent and importance of the affairs of the Country have necessarily in- 
creased with its population, wealth and commerce, and the Constitution has an- 
ticipated the difficulty, by a division of labour and responsibility, from the active 
attention of the Executive Council to their duties. With the exception of 
those matters of so weighty or general a character as not properly to fall under 
any particular department, and therefore fitted for the deliberation of the Coun- 
cil collectively, it is recommended, that the affairs of the Province be distribut- 
ed into Departments, to the heads of which shall be referred such matters as 
obviously appertain to them respectively. Upon this principle, (recognized by 
the existing Constitution of this Province and of the Mother Country,) the peo- 
ple have long and anxiously sowght for the administration of their Government, 
under the Representative of the King; and the Council most respectfully, but 
at the same time earnestly represent, that public opinion on the subject is so 
fixed, and becoming so impatient, as to preclude the pessibility of denying or 
delaying the measure, without increasing public dissatisfaction, and leading to 
the final adoption of other views, as already too universally manifested, uncon- 
genial to the genius of the Constitution, and most dangerous to the connection 
with the Parent State. 

The remedy, itis feared, is now proposed too late for the advantages desired : 
out the longer itis withheld, the more alienated and irreconcilable will the public 
mind become. The present comparative calm and thankfulness arise froma 
belief, that the Council will second this exigency, in establishing a system of 


Government, according tothe principles recognized by the Charter of the | 


liberties of the Country—an expectation which the Council are most anxious to 
realize. 


Should such a course not be deemed wise or admiasable by the Lieutenant 


Governor, the Council most respectfully pray that they may be allowed to disabuse | 


the public from a misapprehension of the nature and extent of the duties confided 
to them. 


(Signed,) Peter Rosinson, Geo. H. Markuanp, 
Joserpu WELLS, Joun H. Dunn, 
Rosert Batpwin, Joun Rowen. 
HIS EXCELLENCY’S REPLY. 
F. B. Heap, 


The Lieutenant Governor transmits to the Executive Council the following 
observativns, in reply te the document, which, in Council, they yesterday address- 
ed to him : 

The Constitution of a British Colony resembles, but is not identical with, 
the Constitution of the Mother Country—for in England, besides the House of 
Commons, which represent the people, there exists a hereditary nobility, the 
honours and wealth of which, as well as the interests of the Established Church, 
are represented by a House of Lords, wiile the Sovereign (who, by law, can do 
no wrong,) is surrounded by a Ministry upon whom devolves the entire respon- 
sibility of the measures they suggest, and who are consequently removable at 
pleasure. But in the Colonial portion of the British Empire, which, however 
rising is generally speaking thinly inhabited, the people are represented by their 
House of Assembly, which is gifted not only with the same coimmand over the 
supplies, as in England, but which possesses within the Colony, most,of the 
powers of the British House of Commons. The Legislative Council is intended, 


as faras the circumstances of a young colony can permit, to resemble the | 


British House of Lords; and if the Lieutenant Governor stood in the place of 
the Sovereign—and if, like his Majesty, he could do no wrong, it would evidently 
be necessary that a Ministry, Executive Council, or some other budy of men 


should be appointed, who might be responsible to the country for their conduct. | 


This, however, is not the case. His Majesty delegates his Sovereign protec- 
tion of his colonies to no une, but he appoints a Lieutenant Governor, who is 
responsible to him for his behaviour, who is subject to impeachment for neglect- 
ing the interests of the people, and who is liable, like the English Ministry, to 
immediate removal—and the history of the British Colonies clearly shews, that 
there is no class or individual of his Majesty’s subjects to whose representation, 
prayer or petition, the King is not most willing to attend. 

The Lieutenant Governor is, therefore, the responsible Minister of the 
colony, and as not only his character, but his continuance in office depend on 
his attending to the real interests of the people, it would be evidently as unjust 
towards him that he should be liable to impeachment for any acts but his own, 
as it would be unjust to the people, that a responsibility so highly important to 
their interests, should be intangible and divided. It is true, his knowledge of 
the country is not equal to that of many intelligent individuals within it; hut 
in Government, impartiality is better than knowledge, and it must be evident to 
every well constituted mind, that in an infant state of society, it would be im- 
possible practically to secure a sufficient number of impartial persons to effect a 
change of Ministry, as often as it might be necessary for the interests of the 
people to do so. 

The difference between the constitution of the Mother Country and that of 
its colony is highly advantageous to the latter—for, as in all small communities, 
private interests and party feelings must unavoidably be conflicting, it is better 
as well as safer, that the people should be enabled to appeal in person, or by 
petition, to the Lieutenant Governor himself, whose duty it is to redress their 
complaints, and who is liable to dismissal if be neglects themn—than that they 


a appeal to a series of Provincial Ministries, composed of various indi- 
viduals. 


lo enable the Lieutenant Governor to perform the arduous duties of his office, | 


the constitution has wisely provided him with an Executive Council, competent 
to supply him with that local knowledge in which he may be deficient, and to 
whom he may apply for counsel and advice. 

Before he entrusts himself to these gentlemen, they are by order of his Ma- 
jesty required solemnly (o swear, not only to give to the Lieutenant Governor 
their best counsel and advice, but they are also sworn to secrecy. 


Their individual Opinions can never be divulged, even to the King; and as a 


Proof that his Majesty does not hold them responsible for the acts of his Lieu- 
tenant Governor, they can retain, and often do retain, their office of sworn ad- 
visers, although Governor after Governor may have been dismissed. 

The advantage of such a Council to a Lieutenant Governor is so self-evident, 
that he must be weak and self-efficient indeed who does not continually have 


recourse to it; but although it strengthens his judgment, and confers dignity | 


on his proceedings, yet, in no way does it shield him from disgrace, should his 
acts be found contrary ta the interests of the people. In such a case it would 
be vain, as well as unconstiutional, for a Lieutenant Governor to attempt to 
shield himself from responsibility, by throwing it upon his council ; for by his 
oath he cannot even divulge which of his advisers may have misled him. Sup- 
posing, for instance, that with the concurrent advice of his council, he was il- 
legally to eject by military force an individual from hia land, the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor would be liable to arraignment, and whether he had acted by the opinion 


f . . 4 ’ . ~ . . 

of the Law Officers of the Crown—by the advice of his Council—by informa- 
i n derived from books—or from his ow 
ecreed 

: creed, that the injured subject shall look to hun, and him alone, for retribu- 
or 

‘ion, and that he, and he alone, is answerable to his Severeign for the act of in- 
-—- which has been committed. 

—— therefore subject both to punishment and disgrace, it is absolutely 
we > tet as well as just, that the Lieutenant Governor of a colony should 
th we ull liberty te act, (though at his peril) in every case, as be thinks best for 
° nee of the people, according to the commands of his Majesty and of 
us Maje 


sty’s Ministers. To consult his Council on the innumerable subjects 


| more important than the affair of Mr. O’Connell and the Carlow election. 
| long debate, as we stated in a previous number, ensued on two petitions being 
| presented, one by Mr. Hardy, and the other by Col. Bruen—the latter being | 
| from the county of Carlow itself. Mr. O'Connell, as usual, poured out a torrent of | ¥45 '* 


| called to order by the Speaker. 
| previous columns, which we are sure will be read with interest. The subject 
| was to be resumed, and the Committee to investigate the matter appointed the 
| following Tuesday. 


n erring judgment, it has been wisely | 


| ‘Geo. 3rd) as in any manner relates to the appointment of a Council for the 

“affairs of the said Province of Quebec, or to the power given by the said Act 

| “to the said Council, or to the major part of them, to make ordinances for the 

| ** peace, welfare, and good government of the said Province, with the consent of 

| ‘*His Majesty’s Governor, Lieutenant Governor, or Commander-in-Chief for 
‘the time being, shall be, and the same is REPEALED. 

The Act then proceeds to state, ‘‘ That there shall be within each of the said 
| ‘* Provinces respectively, a Legislative Council and an Assembly,” the duties 
| and privileges of which are minutely declared in thirty-three consecutive clauses ; 
| but in no part of the said Act is an Executive Council directly or indirectly 
| created, nevertheless, a vestige of the ancient one is, for the purpose of a 

Court of Appeal, (vide clause 34) recognised, with an expression that seemed to 
intimate, that an efficient Executive Council would very shortly be created. 

For instance, in section 38, the Governor is by authority of His Majesty’s 
Government, and with the advice of the Executive Council, ‘empowered to 
‘erect Parsonages and Rectories,”’ but in section 39 no mention whatever is 
made of the Executive Council, but on the contrary, it is declared, that the 
| Governor, or Lieutenant Governor, or person administering the Government, 
should present the incumbent “to every such Parsonage or Rectory.” 

In the fifty clauses of the Act in question, the Executive Council, which in 
section 34is merely described as, ** such Executive Council as shall be appointed 
| **by His Majesty,” is scareely mentioned, and as regards even its existence, the 
; most liberal construction which can possibly be put upon the said Act, only 
amounts to this—that as an Executive Council was evidently intended to exist 
the remnant of the old one ought not to be deemed totally extinct until its 
| successor was appointed. 
| However, this latent intention of His Majesty to create a council for each of 
the Provinces of his Canadian dominions, was soon clearly divulged in a most 
important document, commonly called * the King’s instructions,” in which an 
| Executive Council was regularly constituted and declared as follows. 

** Whereas we have thonght fit that there should be an Executive Council for 
‘assisting you, or the Lieutenant Governor, or person administering the govern- 
| **ment of the said Province of Upper Canada for the time being, we do by 
| “these presents nominate and appoint the undermentioned persons to be of the 
** Executive Council of our said province of Upper Canada,” &c. &c. &c. 

In subsequent clauses it was equally precisely defined upon what affairs of the 
| Province the Lieutenant Governor was to act, * with the advice of the Executive 
| Council,” but with the view distinctly to prevent the new council being what 

the old one had been (which indeed under the new constitution was utterly im- 
| possible,) in short, to set the question at rest forever, it was declared in section 
| 8, “*that to the end that our Executive council may be assisting to you in all 
| affairs relating to our service, you are to communicate to them such and so 
| many of our instructions wherein their advice is mentioned to be requisite, and 
| likewise all such others from time to time as you SHALL FIND CONVENIENT 
| for our service to be imparted te them.” 
| The Lieutenant Governor having now transmitted for the Executive council 
| his opinion of their duties in contradistinction to that contained in their com- 

munication to him of yesterday's date, will not express the feelings of regret 
| with which, under a heavy pressure of business, he unexpectedly received a 
| document of so unusual a nature, from Gentlemen upon whom he had only re- 
cently placed his implicit and unqualified rejiance. 
| But he feels it incumbent on him frankly and explicitly to state, that to the 
| opinions they have expressed, he can never subscribe—on the contrary, that so 
long as he shall continue to be Lieut. Governor of this Province, he will never 
allow his Executive council officially to assume the heavy responsibilities which 
| he owes to his Sovereign as well as to the people of this Province, to whom he 
| has solemnly pledged himself ** to maintain the happy constitution of this country 
inviolate, but cautiously, yet effectually to correct all real grievances. 
| The Lieutenant Governor maintains that the responsibility to the people (who 
, are already represented in the House of Assembly,) which the council assume, 
| is unconstitutional.—that it is the duty of the council to serve him, not them; 
| and that if om so vital a principle they persist ina contrary opinion, he foresees 
embarrassments of a most serious nature—for as power and responsibility must, 
in common justice, be inseparably connected with each other, it is evident to the 
| Lieutenant Governor, that if the council were once permitted to assume the 
| latter, they would immediately, as their right, demand the former. in which 
case, if the interests of the people were ueglected, to whom could they look for 
redress? Forin the confusion between the Governor and an oligarchy, composed 
of a few dominant families, sheilded by secrecy, would not all tangible responsi- 
| bility have vanished? 

The council cannot have forgotten, that previous to their first meeting in the 
council chamber, which happened only a few weeks ago, the Lieutenant Governor 
had assured them in a note, [which was even publicly read in the House of 
Assembly] that although he had no preliminary conditions to accede tv, or to 
require, itrvas his intention to treat them with implicit confidence ; and the 
council must also remember how willingly they approved of the very firat sug- 
gestion he made to them, namely, that no important business should be com- 
menced in the council, until they as weil the Lieutenant Governor himself, had 
become mutually acquainted with their respective duties. 

The Lieutenant Governor assures the council, that his estimation of their 
talents and integrity, as well as his personal regard for them, remain unshaken, 
and that he is not insensible of the difficulties to which he will be exposed, 
should they deem it necessary to leave him. At the same time, should they be 
of opinion that the oath they have taken requires them to retire from his con- 

| fidence, rather than from the principles they have avowed, he begs that on his 
account they will not for a moment hesitate to do so. 

Government House, Toronto, March 5, 1836. 
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THE ALBION. 
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We have no later arrivals since our last. 
In luoking over our files we find no Parliamentary business since the Address 
A 


abuse against those who presented the petitions, so much so as to be repeatedly 
We have given a sketch of this debate in the 


sertion, are strong and energetic, but they are no less conclusive and satisfactory 


| of the guilt of the parties accused; indeed, it seems difficult to see how a 
| man pretending to be the champion of the freedom of election and of an inde- 


pendent Parliament, can acquit himself of such a corrupt piece of bribery and 
bargaining, for it will be borne in mind that Mr. O'Connell does not deny that 
he received the money, but excuses himself by saying that he did not carry any 
part thereof to his private account ! The speech of Lord Stanley puts the case 
admirably, and administers a proper rebuke to Sir John Cam Hobhouse, another 


purity of election member, for attempting to treat so grave a matter with indif- 
Nor were his Lordship’s remarks less cogent on the delay which Mr. 
aioe so anxiously craved, for as he truly remarked, no man with such a 


ference. 


“he words of the petition, to which we have given in- | 
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charge against him in the face of Parliament ought to seek for delay—he should 
rather court investigation ‘ without the loss of twenty-four hours.” 

From the cheers bestowed on the Agitator on the Ministerial benches 
whenever he uttered a word that could be construed in his favour, it is pretty 
certain that he will have the support of the Government. Their support, 
indeed, is as necessary to him now, as his support, and that of his tail, are in- 
dispensable to them. But it is nevertheless a grievous thing to see the Govern- 
ment of England chained to the chariot wheels of the common Agitator of 
Treland, and dragged through the mire to shield him from the pillory of public 
execration that awaits him. The Ministers, with such a damning case before 
them, will have enough to do to bring their here off, and we give them joy of 
their bargain, 

The intelligence from Upper Canada is of an extraordinary character. Col. 
Wells, Mr. Markland,-and Mr. Robinson, together with Messrs. Dunn, Baldwin, 
and Rolf, the newly appointed Members of the Executive Council, have all 
suddenly resigned. The last number of the Toronto Correspondent, just re- 
ceived, throws light on the affair, by publishing the Correspondence between 
the retired Executive Council and the Governor, which correspondence we in- 
sert to-day to the exclusion of much other matter. A perusal of these doeu~ 
ments reveal, that the, Executive Council complain that they are not sufficiently 
consulted by the Gevernors on the affairs of the Province—that being the Con- 
stitutional advisers of the crown or its representative, the representative is 
bound to consult them in all matters, and to take no step without their concurrence, 
according to the practice in England, where the King aets in accordance with the 
views of his Cabinet (to which the Executive Council is analagous,) on all 
occasions. In reply to this, it is held by Sir Francis Head, that the cases are 
not analagous—that in England the well known maxim, that the “ King can do 
no wrong,” renders the Sovereign irresponsible and the responsibility therefore, 
falls on his Ministers, But in a colony, his Excellency contends, the case is 
different ; because there, the governor is responsible, and is at any moment 
liable to removal or dismissal by the King and his Ministers. He is aiso 
liable to impeachment, as in the case of Warren Hastings, and the Minis- 
ters at home are moreover amenable to the country, should they wilfully 
advise the King to appoint an improper governor or connive at his improper 
conduct. ‘The Executive Council, his Excellency further adds, can at all 
times screen themselves from responsibility, because their advice to the Go- 
vernor is given under an oath of secrecy, and cannot be revealed even to 
the King. The deduction made by Sir Francis to all this is—that as respon- 
sibility and power must of necessity be vested in the same person or persons, 
he being the responsible person, can alone exercise the power. It is true that 
the Governor does and ought on all occasions to ask counsel! from the Council 
when in doubt or in want of information, but that he alone is to judge when the- 
necessity for such advice exists, and that he is by no means bound to follow the 
advice when so given him, and much less to submit the whole affairs of his 
government to their decision. 

This we believe is the position assumed by the Governor in reply to the re- 
monstrance of the Council ; but we have done justice to both parties by publish- 
ing both documents in full, and in that state we submit them to our readers 
without further comment. ‘The point now raised is not less impertant in prin- 
ciple than in its practical effects ; and if this be an unsettled clause in Colomal 
constitutions, it is time that the quesiion be set at rest. We are without our 
usual files of Toronto papers, but we understood that the utmost excitement 
prevailed in that city, and that the House of Assembly had suspended all busi- 
ness for several days. ‘The resignations of the six gentlemen who signed the 
remonstrance, was accepted by the Governor, who immediately after appointed 
the following as successors to those who had departod—Messrs. Elmsley, Robert 
Sullivan, Capt. Baldwin, and William Allan. 

We shall of course resume this subject hereafter, and in the mean time beg to 
remind our readers of the truth of our statement on the first arrival of his Excel- 
lency in the Colony—that ** Sir Francis Head was no conceder.” 

*,* We are much obliged to the Quebec Gazette for the very handsome man- 
ner in which it made the amende relative to one of our articles on Upper Canada. 
Constitutionalists should not differ among themselves in times like the present. 











*.* The Editor of this paper in consequence of severe and painful illness, apolo- 
gizes to many of his correspondents. He hopes in a short time to be able to 
reply to all their communications. 

Henry James Fox, Esq., his Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the United States, was presented to the President by Mr. 
Forsyth, the American Secretary of State, on the 16th. 

We are promised an authentic copy of the proceedings at the Festival of St. 
Patrick, held by the St. Patrick’s Society of this city, which shall appear in our 
next. - 


Park Theatre.—This house has again the attraction of Mr. and Mrs. Wood, 
who commenced a short engagement here on monday last. The opera was the 
Somnambulist, the piece in which Mrs. Wood obtained such immense applause 
both at her last engagement here, and at Philadelphia. Notwithstanding the 
fatigue of travelling in such weather as we have recently experienced—and 
which to vocalists is a consideration of much importance—she was in splendid 
voice and fine spirits; after saying which it would be needless to allude to the 
effect of her performance. Suffice it, that the piece has been played no less 
than four times this week, to houses crowded to excess. 

Mr. Wood acquitted himself very finely in Elvino; and we are pleased to 
perceive that the rich and scientific bass of Mr. Brough appears now to be 
appreciated as it ought to be. The quality of tone possessed by the latter 
gentleman is one not frequently effectual, in trath it is one not easily managed, 
but when as at present, itis under the command of one possessed of taste 
and experience, it is inexpressibly beautiful. We understand that these 
distinguished vocalists return to England in June next. 
| Below will be found the advertisement of Mr. and Mrs. Wood, announcing a 
Concert on Wednesday next, at the Chatham street Chapel, when they will be 
assisted by Mr. Horn and Mr. Brough. When speaking of the latter gentlemen 
we should not omit to say that he was, on his recent visit to the eastern capital, 
presented with a superb gold watch, by the Buston Glee Club, as a testimonial 
of the high value they set on bis professional talents and his gentlemanly de- 
portment. 














New Works.—The Harpers have published Horace, translated by Philip 
Francis, D D., with an Appendix, containing translations of various odes by 
Ben Johnson, Cowley, Milton, Dryden, and others. ‘The work is in two vo- 
lumea, and forms No. 18 and 19 ef Harpers’ Classical Library. 

Also, the Club Book, being a collection, of original Tales by Galt, Hogg, 
Cunningham, and others, some of which have been in part already transferred 
to our columns, and which we nave no doubt our readers will recollect with 
pleasure. 

Messrs. Wiley & Long 161 Broadway, have just published ina neat duodecimo 
volume, a treatise on the Structure of the Eye, with reference to natural 





a theology, by Wm. C. Wallace, Occulist to the New York Institution for the 


Blind, &c tains 
ture of the beautiful organ of which it treats, 
| of the University of Glasgow. 


This little work contains several engravings illustrative of the struc- 
It is dedicated to Mr. McKenzie 


H. B. M. schooner Pike, Lieut. Brooking, from Pert Royal for Montego Bay, 

ally lost on the night of the Sth ult. on the Pelican Reef, off Old Har- 
hour. The whole of the crew were saved by assistance sent to her relief from 

| Old Harbour. 

TRADE TO THE BAHAMAS. 

| Department of State, Washington, March 22, 1836. 

| The Consul of the United States at Nassau, has informed this Department, 

| in a letter dated the 8th of February, that an act of the General Assembly of 

the Bahamas, of which he has transmitted a certified copy, was passed the 12th 

of January, repealing all anchorage and tonnage duties, heretofore imposed by 
various acts of Assembly, at the ports of entry within the Bahama Islands. 





R.& MRS. WOOD, take leave to announce to their friends and the public of 

New York, that they will have the honour of giving a Vocal Concert on 
Wednesday next, March 30th 1836,at Chatham Street Chapel, where they will be 
assisted by Mr.C. E. Horn, and Mr. Brough, Tickets one dollar each to be had at 
the followmg Music Stores—Dubois & Bacon; Atwills & Hewitts, Broadway, and 
of Firth & Hall, Franklin Square [m26-1t.] 


RS. HASSALE, 377 Broadway, has just received by the France, in addition 
N to former arrivals, Two Cases of Millinary—Comprising an assortment of 
Bonnets, Ladies and Childrens ; Capottes and Capes, of the latest Paris fashions, 
and in an entirely new s'yle—together with a splendid assortment of Ribbons, 
Flowers, Embroideries, and a good variety of fancy articles, [m26-2| 
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WRITE TO ME, LOVE. 


A Ballad, the Poetry by Miss Pardoe, the Muvic composed by David Lee. Philadelphia, Published by Fiot, Meignen and Co. 
~~ 











Which 


ry thought 


thou art far a 


glan-ces o’er 








thy mind. 


to me, love, 





= 


| let thy fond words say, All that may Spint unto 





bind! Write to me, love, 
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Spi - - ri 


























rite 








ne ae oh ae a a 
cmuliaens > al a ——— = a 
ae on on ae oo 
Write to me! 









































Write to me, love, and let each glowing line, 
Teem with the vows we have so often ta‘en; 


- - + 


NV RS. HASSALL, 317 Broadway has received by the last arrival, one Case of 
French Bonnets of the latest Paris Fashion, and one Case of Childrens 

Sherr’d Capottes together with an elegant assortment of Ribbons, Flowers, Em- 

broideries, anda great variety of Fancy articles. [March, 12-3t.] 





ALLS OF NIAGARA.—A gentleman, resident within a short distance of the 

Fails of Niagara, is willing, for the sake of establishing an agreeable neigh- 
bourhood, to sell at a moderate price a portion of his farm, in lots of from four to 
1x acres, to such gentlemen only who will engage to build upon the lots with a view 
to reside on them. 

The land is a sandy loam, recommended by being dry in all seasons, and yet al- 
ways verdant. Excellent water is found on it at a depth nowhere exceeding trom 
eig!.t to twenty-five feet. The situation is healthy and agreeable, and adjacent to 
the tmproving village of Drummondsville. 

The number of lots to be sold will not exceed eight. The mode of payment will 
be two fifths of the purchase money down, and the remainder in annual instalments 
of one fifih each, with interest on each instalment as it becomes due. 


Particulars may be known by referring, (if by letter post paid) to the editor of the | 


Albion, and to Mr. Falconbridge, Postmaster, Drummondsville, Stamford, U. C. 
[March 5, 12t.] 


FQANGLISH LAW AGENCY.--J. COOK, Attorney at Law, 46 John Street 

4 New York, having appointed respectable Law Agents in London, he can Insti- 
tute and carry on Professional Business with effect in any partof England, either in 
relation to claims or the Sale of Estates and Property. — 

. J. Cook having heretofore practised in the Courts of King’s Bench and the other 
Common Law Courts at Westminster, is well acquainted with the English forms in 
Conveyane'ng and the making out of Titles to Real Estates there, and also with the 
requisite mode of Execution of Conveyances, Deeds and other Instruments, exe- 
cuted by parties in the United Siates to be used in England, and with the forms o 
Affidavits to hold to bail and in proof of claims under Commission of Bankruptcy 
Legacy, Receipts, Powers of Attorney, Wills relating to property in England, and 
the Execution thereof and other Documents to be there carried intoeffect. Persons 
in the United States requiring such services may save much unnecessary delay by ap- 


lvine a ' "NY 
Diving asabove. Allletters to be post paid. {Aug.9.-lyeow 





WIRE PROOF WROUGHT IRON SAFES.—Those 


hag S 














that are, or contem- 

ores, und are in want of perfectly secure Iron Safes to build 

Cully tivited to examine those of the subscriber, made at his 

she pr cability is, that these will supersede all others, the same 

t nes on castors he had the pleasure of first introducing by their ma- 
- a: some years since, JESSE DELANO, 

ec. 

ARMS AND Cot N7TRY SEATS FOR SALE.--A very desirable farm of 

J 200 acres, situated 16 miles from Cincinnati, having 100 acres in cullivation, a 

frame house, with five rooms, a kitchen, a hall, a porch, and a piazza, a !arge new 


frame barn ”v ¢ ° seated A 

ar iri, a Sranary, carriage house, a good frame d ra cide pales ' 
’ . | ~< ‘ sair 4 cider press, pig pens 

and cow hov: airy, é t » PIE ’ 


in walis 
fron Chest W 


as the portable 


1G.tf 


’ ne gle rool d, two or< hards of peach, apple, pear, and sweet che rry 
ee *x er ’ a¢ 1 @ an , ] . 
ré 9 ane t t garden, a good well, and several Springs. The land is exce llent, 


and les well, ‘J neighbourhood is good and healthy 
A good farm of | 0 acres, ‘ 
m culture, a good or 
feet, a wagon yard, a 
. al am I ! i 
« 7 antes — 7 A en is rich battom, the rest ipland of good quality. 
land in cultivation, a 
and a kitchen, a 
smoke house. 


12 miles from town, upon a main road, having 70 acres 


n ‘ lent 7 > 1 
: excellent brick house with five rooms, a pantry, a large hall, 


air st t Fs r y TT ” P 
Ain Cistern, a pump, two wells, a spring, a large frame barn, and a 


A = f arm of 100 acres, seven miles from town, having 90 acres in cultivation, 
P Mamie « § » house « © te > ue 
two orcharces, a frame house with four large rooms, a new frame barn, log houses, 
springs, and a w 


A pleasant residence, three miles from t wn, with 60 


in cultivation, a frame house with four rooms, a stable, a 
chard, two wells . 


icres of land, 40 of which are 


frame barn, an excellent or- 
anc several springs. 


Very many other Farms, Country 


ehink, tat y r seats, and cligible houses in the city for sale,of 
which full information will be given gratis. : 
Capitalists can obtain from 8 to 10 per cent. interest upon mortgage or the best 
urity. 
Jereor '  rereivin 2 : v 
f, rsons desirous of receiving money from England, Wa s, Ireland, Scotland, and 
other p ~— Pena - =e » os . 
F pa , can have the cash paid them in Cin innati, a8 soon as the 
paymer | 1 by the European bankers. 
. 1 Bills of Exchange, gold, ahd Bank of England notes bought and sold 
» t * + . ta * ° S* - sae: tg = 
Fa > PrHOMAS EMERY . Estate and M ney Ags nt, lourth-street, East 
‘- = 1, Cinemnati, Ohio. [Sept 26. ] 
i > mboats run daily from Portsmouth (where these packe : land. 
eive | ; 5 ese packets stop to land and 


» England and to different parts of the Continent. 


ard. ¢ » | 3 4 5 
ard, a frame house with seven rooms, a frame barn, 30 by 50 | 
rge stable, a spring house, acorn crib, springs, we!ls, and a | 


res . } r , ¥ i 
» 28 miles from town, h iving 100 acres of rich bottom | 














DOCTORS BRYAN & STOUT, SURGEON-DENTISTS, 115 Chambers-st. 








‘oe PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diplomaof the Ameri- 
{ can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method 
| of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery 
| ---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 5 
| Chambers-st., N.Y. (Jan.10.-ly. 
| ——_______— od a 
ING ty! ON THE MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN IN SICK 
NESS AND IN HEALTH—Just published and for saie at M. Bancrofts 38 
| Broadway; and at most of the Book Stores. 
| Dr, G. Ackerley of this city, has just published a pamphlet on the Management 
' of Children—His object has been to convey to all classes of readers, the best mode 
\of rearing that interesting part of the community to healthy manhood—In this 
| direction of his time and talents to such a useful and benevolent purpose, the author 
| deserves the thanks of the public.”"—N. Y¥. Gazette. 

** The Management of Children isan interesting and very useful little work. The 
author displays much knowledge of the subject, and lays down rules and instructions 
We trust it wili find an extensive 

March 12—2t. 





| at once uscful to the practitioner and parent. 
circulation.”—Albion. 





} OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, for Young ladies, No. 683 Broadway, cor- 
ner of Amity Street, New York. 

Anxious to make her Seminary in every respect desirable, Mrs. Coley has en- 
gaged a French lady of competent ability as teacher of that language, and masters 
for the higher branches of instruction; which arrangement, combined with her former 
plans, she flatters herself will entitle her to a full share of patronage, from all parents 
who wish to give their daughters a liberal and polished education. As the French 


teacher will reside in the family, the French language will be the medium of con- | 


versation. 

Reference may be made to the following Clergymen and Gentlemen: 
Rt.Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, Jolin Laurie, Esq. Rey. Dr, Phillips, 
Rey. Dr. Berrian, Stewart Brown, Esq. Rev. Erskine Mason. 
Rev. Dr. Lyell, J. Kearney Rogers,M.D. Henry Wreaks, Esq. 
Richard J. Tucker, Esq. Robert Hogan, Esq. John S. Bartlett, M.D. 
George Laurie, Esq. Redwood Fisher, Esq. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND 'TRUST COMPANY. 
ERSONS may effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the 


lives of others, and either for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. 
| The payments of premium may be either made annually, or in a gross sum: 


aug. 20, 





Premiums on one hundred dollars for one year. 














Age. 1 year. | Age. vear, | Age. 1 year. | Age. 1 year. 
14 0 72 26 1 07 38 1 48 50 1 96 | 
15 0 77 27 1 12 39 1 57 51 1 97 
16 0 84 28 1 20 40 1 59 52 2 02 
17 0 86 29 1 28 4l 1 78 53 2 16 
18 0 89 30 I 3l 42 1 85 54 218 
19 0 90 31 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 32 
2) 0 YI 32 1 33 44 1 90 56 2 47 
21 0 92 33 1 34 45 1 91 57 2 70 
22 0 94 34 1 35 46 1 92 58 314 

; 23 0 97 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 3 67 
24 0 99 36 1 39 48 1 94 60 4 35 

25 100] 37 143] 49 1 94 

; Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which 


interest will be allowed as follows: 


} Upon any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 4} per cent. 
H > “5 100 7 for 5 months, 4 “ ad 

| " af 100 i for 2 months, 3 2 \* 
TRUSTEES. 

} Wm. Bard, Gulian C. Verplanck, Jno. Mason, James Ke nt, 

| Peter Harmony, P.G. Stuyvesant, Thos. W. Ludlow, H.C. De Rham, 


} Sam. Thompson, 
W. B. Lawrence 
! John G Costs rT, 

Peter Remsen, Ben}. Knower. 
John Duer, John Rathbone, Jr. 
R. A. NICOLL, Secretary. 
F. U. Johnston, Physician to the Company. 


Nathaniel Prince, 
e, Jonathan Goodhue, 
Steph’n Whitney, 


S. Van Rensaeller, 
Isaac Bronson, 
Jacob Lorillar l, 
Thos. Suffern, 


Thos. J, Oakley, 
N. Ds verenx, 
James Mec Bride 
John J. Astor, 


’ 


WM. BAPD, President. 
[March 21-ly. 
gnc eetnciean oan 
CARD.—Mr. Wm. Keyser, having taken up his permanent residence in the 
city, intends to devote part of his time to giving instructions on the violin. 
Terms may be known by applying at Hewitt’s and at Atwiil’s music stores, Broad- 
way. {March 5, 3t.] 








to me; 


Write to 





me, love, 



































Write to me, love, and when the treasure’s mine, 
Resume thy task, and write to me again. Write &c. 





EO. E. HAWES, Dentist, No. 8 Park Place, New York. Porcelain Teeth 
inserted in the best possible manner. [Nov. 21-tf.] 

( R.HORN respectfully announces his intention of remaining in this city, and 

devoting his time to the instruction of Singing, Piano-forte, and the Theory 

of Composition. For terms, enquire of Dubois & Bacon, and J. L. Hewitt, Music 


sellers, Broadway. 


[Sept. 26.] 





ARWICK & Co. gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smelte 
Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-st 





Ships. 


Caledonia, 
Roscoe, 
Hibernia, 
Sheffield, 
Europe, 


Columbus, 
United States, 
South America, 
Napoleon, 
“ngland, 

St. Andrew, 
Orpheus, 
Indepemience, 
North Amer’ca, 
Virginian 


eg 7 


kind. 





land, Orpheus, North Amer ca, 


Masters. 


Graham, 
Delano, 
Wilson, 
| Allen, 
|Marshall, 


Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, 


\Cobb, 
Holdrege, 
|Waterman, 
|Smith, 
Waite, 
(Thompson, 
‘Bursley, 
jNy e, 
Dixey, 
|Harris, 


Sailing from 
Yew York 
Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1, 
“ w“ _ “ ~ 


Dayso 


’ ’ 3, 
“16, * 16, * 16, 
“ 24, oe 24, oe 2 . 

Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, 
“ s it) 8, oe 8, 
*16,% 16, * 1G 
e 24, “ 24, “ 24, 


Mar. 1,July 1, Nov. 1, 
7) 8, 7) ~ “ 8, 
=, - i. — ae 
“24, * 24, % 26, 

Aprill, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, 
“ 8, “ 8, “ 8, 
a) 16, oe 16, 7) 16, 


- aa 





NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Days of Sailing from 


averpool, 
Feb. 16,June16,Oct.16, 
“24, “ 24, “ 24, 
Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
“« g 4 8, “ 8, 
“ 16, * 16, ** 16, 
“24, * 24, * 24, 


April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
Lay 8, 7) 8, “ . 
“16, “ 16, * 16, 
“ 34, * 26, * 26, 

May 1,Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
o“ ~ ow 8 “ + 


“ amma « 16 
16, 16, -) 





“24, “ 24, 


“6 24, * 24, * 24, 
June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
a) 8, “ 8, 7) 8, 


These ships are all of the firstclass.commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care willbe taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the best 
The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors. 

Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
| parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
|” Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,Columbus, Europe, South America, Eng- 


BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpocl, 


GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y 


Consignees of ships Sheftield, United Sta:es, St. Andrew, and Virginian, pa 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS. TURNER, FOX & CO., and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 

Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 


GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 





NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. orm 
| The proprietors of this line of packets having increased the number of their snips, 
| will hereafter despatch one of them from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, 


year, viz :— 
Ships. 


Toronto, 
Ontario, 
Westminster, 
St. James 
Montreal, 

New Ship ——— 
Louisa, 
New Ship 
| Philadelphia, 
} President, 

| Samson, 

| Toronto, 








These ships are all of the first « 
by able and experienced navigators. ( a 
&c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage outward, is now 


Stores, 


| fixed at $140, including Wines and Liquors, or $;20 without Wines, &c. 


Masters. 


and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the 


\Days of Sailing from\Days of Sailing from 


New-York London. Portsmouth. 
R., Griswold, Dec. 20, Feb. 7, Feb. 10, 
Huttleston, Jaa. 7F, > 2% * 20, 
George Moore, oS - Te Mar. !, 
|Wm. S. Sebor, “ 20, Mar. 7, *¢ 10, 
C.H. Champlin Feb. 1, ae “ 20, 
‘Thos. Britton, —~ oo =. We Aprill, 
D. H. Truman 620, April 7, ee 
F. H. Hebard, Mar. Il, ae 20, 
E. E. Morgan, “ 10, © By, May !, 
J.M.Chadwick} * 20, May 7, “10, 
D. Chadwick, April 1, “* 17, 20, 
R. Griswold, | ae ~ Me June |, 

lass, about 600tons burthen, and are commanced 

Great care will be taken that the Beds, 


Passengers 


| paying the last mentiened piice, can be supplied by the steward at the printed rates, 


| which will be furnished on board. 
will be responsible for anv letters, parcels or packages sent 


Bills of Lading are signed therefor 


JOHN GRISWOLD 


Apply to 


Neither the captains nor owners of these pac kets 


by them unless regular 


70 South street, New York. 


| GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Goleman street, London. 
‘ GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth. 


i sm 


th 


